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The 7 Habits for Educators 

by Terri Vcimlvra-t^k 

As an cducalor. do you often feel overwhelmed by the many “opponuniiics** 
alTordcd educators these days: new curriculum, new inslruclioiial approaches, sile 
htised nianagcinem. gradua- 
tion standards, service learn- 
ing. a eali for increased 
involvement with families 
and the coininuniiy. and the 
inclusion of children with 
unit|UO learning needs, just to 
iuin7e a few? Do you have a 
sense of trying to do too 
many things and not doing 
any of them very well ? Are 
these challenges sometimes 
com pounded by feelings of 
isolation and lack of control 
or power? 

The national bestseller 
by Stephen Covey. The 7 
Huhi ts f ijt Highly Tifjh It i r 
People, has long been read in 
the business arena aiid is 
iiinuoneitig how individuals 
and companies do their work. 

For the past five years, many 
educators in Minnesota have invested substantial time and energy in learning about 
the seven habits and considering their implieations for educators and for mir 
schools. In ibis article, a brief uverview of the habits is provided, followed by 
descriptions and illustrations of three bahils in action with educators. It is hoped 
that this introduction to the seven habits will offer a sense of enecuiragenicni 
related to Ihe important task of being an effeeme educator (and human being’). 

■ Overview of the Seven Habits 




The benefits of a schools commitment to full inclusion can be 
seen in the experiences of students such as these kindergartners 
in Ih*' Chaska {Miniicsolal Public Schools. .Set' story on page IH. 



The seven habits of highly e1Tecii\e people as idemified aiid discussed h\ 
Covey arc: 1 1 ) Pv Pnmeiive. l2) Pe^'m wbh the hiJ in Mind. (.^) Pui 
Pir\f Thing's PirsL (4) Think U7/i-U b/. Seek Hrsi ^o riuU'r\hmd. 

Then to he Vndcrsunfd. (b) Symoy^Kc. and l7l Slnnpen ih<’ .Sou-. The (iisl 
three bahils focus on sc IF masicrv. gaining |vrspccli\cs and skills dial 
help an individual to be personally more elTeclivc. The second three 
habils relate to inicmciiiig with iMlicis, uiuleisianding ami being able In 
utili/c concepts and skills that support an individual to be inierpeisonally 

llahits, continued i//i pc.}*-' 22 



From the Editors 

In I'-.IHH, we published our first issue 
of IMPACT focusing on what was then 
R' (erred to as integrated education - 
students with and wiihoui disabilities 
learning together. Three >ears later, we 
published a second issue with 
a similar focus, although the 
language bad changed from 
intei>r(tied u> inclusive edu- 
caiton. We are now publisliiiig 
this third feature issue, tilled 
Imln.shnt and .School Pe.sirm - 
turin^ to re Heel an expanded 
focus lor inclusive schooling. 

As we retlcct on the past 
eight years, the changes seem 
extraordinary. Toda\. inclu- 
sion involves l^ul has irovcd 
beyond the domain of special 
educatitm. As indi\ iduals af- 
filiated with the historically 
separate worlds of general and 
special education begin to join 
together in more substantial 
ways, they arc learning about 
the many shaivd challenges 
invoKcd in prtnm iing the 
capacities of all children and 
youth. 4'hey are also learning that by 
sharing resources - people, commit- 
ment. money, and experiences - ihe_\ 
can eo-create more effceiixc educational 
ofiporlunilics for iuor' sliidenis. Wc 
hope that ibis /.W/Mr7‘\\ ill both uffirin 
and inform such collaborative efforts in 
creating schools that arc Inclusive and 
successful, in which e.NcclIcnce and 
equity are the doiniuum cultural inarms. 
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The Evolution of Inclusive Education 

h\‘ Jennifer York-liarr iind Terri VdndcrcfHfk 



H is hard \o hdic\c ihal as Rrciill) as a decade a^t> ihe 
laiiiiua^e iA’ int lu.\i(fn as j| pertained Ui siudenls s\ilh dis- 
iihilities in publij .sehools was Linrainiliar or wilhnui miieh 
meaning lo niost eduealors and families. Toda) \ anicle^ 
ahoui ineliisinn are feauired in nalional Jiia^a/incs s\ich as 
I .S. \nv\ ami Wffrhl RrfHin. MrCaff's. Sesame Si red 
i\nritf. and Rcmler's Diiies!. Il is also the lopieal Ideus lor 
emire issues of professional journals, sueh as iulncaiional 
l.eadcrship. Srhoni Atiminisfralor. Phi Ovlia Kappau, and 
Raneiiiai ami Siicriat Eduraiion. In addilion. Ihere are lil- 
eralK hundreds, if not thousands, of books, manuals. \idet»- 
lapes. and other materials related lo inelusion in eduealion. 

The lealiiies of shrinking fiscal resources 
and expanding student diversity have 
given rise to issues that cut to the very core 
of our notion's explicit commitment to 
provide equitable educational 
opportunities for all children. 

Nt>l t)iil_\ ha\e the quanlit) and snurees of infoniiation 
about inelusioM ehaiiged diamaiiealK . sti too lia\e the eon- 
;eni and eonteM of ilie inVormalion. Initialh . mueh of ihe 
literature einpliasi/ed success stories and descriptions of 
strategies that emerizal from isolated local efforts to inleg rale 
more full\ students with se\ere disabilities who. historiealU . 
luul been eveluded from main streamed ediiealinnal opporlu- 
niiies. Iridi\idual families decided they ilid mu \vanl their 
child ten lo glow up in a separate world, attending separate 
ediiealiiiii programs, and these families per>e\oied to create 
posit i\e ehaiige lor their children. It was ihe^e elToris that 
were talked and wriiicii ahoui. and ilie\ hceame models for 
other parents children, and schools. 

Ad\ncae\ groups and pmfessjonals learned from and 
loined with main of ihe families in the effort toeivale mote 
inclusiNC seluioling opportuiiiiies. Federal and stale eduea- 
lion an<l disabililN grant monies heeaine a\ailahle lo buosi 
local eapacilies for ineliisinn. Nalionall) . there sprung up a 
multittide of local pro|eLls that demonsiraled that students 
w till se\eiv disahiUiies louUI be successful l\ i tie I tided in 
general eduealion eii\ iroiinienls. The ouleonies of these 
pmieels effeeliteix ehallengeil iradilituial phiUtsopInes of 
ser\iee proxisioii. 

N.*w qiiesMous then emeiged ihai ueie iclaled u> dail\ 
ediiejlioiial pi.icliee 



• Since students are with general eduealm's for most, if not 
alk of the da\. how can these classroom leaeheiN be mean- 
ingfully included in the IFd’ process'.* 

• H’>peeial eduealors are to woiT in the eonie.M of general 
educaiiim elassmoms. w hai is the best wa\ for them to 
learn more aboui the social and eumeuhvr expcelalions in 
those classrooms? 

• What eurrieuUir and instructional modiHeaiinns are neces- 
sary and who is responsible? 

• How can teachers be supported m grow in their abilit) lo 
work in eollaboralivc ways? 

• How must lime he scheduled to support eo- teaching and 
other approaches lo shared iit.strueuomil responsihilits ? 

• If siiKleius with se\ere disabilities are realizing more in- 
el usi\e edueiilional opporUinilies. why aren't we also in- 
cluding students with more mild disabilities? 

ynesiions also emerged in the polie> arena, including: 

• C'an special educators and paraprofessionals work witii 
siudenls wlw\ do iiol ha\e IHPs w ilium i e\pei ienei ng 
fiiumeial repercussions? 

• Can special educators work in cross-ealcg<irieal models of 
support? 

• Shiuildn't general and special educates have more prep- 
araiion forenllaboraii\e role e\peciaiioiis during llicir 
preserviee training? 

• If res\)urevs are ui he sharetl. how can the needs ol truly 
eballenged students be protected? 

• rilinialelN. who is responsible lor ensuring that eduea- 
lional needs ate met? 

• What sup ports are appropriate to! ihose students who are 
potential In dangerous lo themselves and nihers? 

• If partnerships between gerieral and special eduealors are 
rcijiiiied ui effeeii\ely meet the needs ot siudenls in clas- 
ses. how do sehiud schedules need to be c oust vue ted to 
support planning and teaching together? 

The Tvaliiifs of shrinking fiscal resoieees ami evpandiiig 
snideiii di\ersii) ha\e gi\cii rise lo issues that cut to the \er\ 
core of our nation’s e\plieil eommilmeni to pi on idc etpii- 
■able ednealioiial nppciriunities lor all children. Il is not tin 
eommoTi to heai the lollowiiig \oieed. 
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• Who is ikKnciilini: tor the “lypicar suulcnt? 

• Where is the cxlrii support for m\ chikt wUo is gilied ? 

• I low can \oii j'.isiih an aide for that siuileiil w ho will 
iie\cr meet the jirad nation standards? 

• C’liildivn with chiillciieini! hcha\ iors ha\c no n^lii m he in 
classes in which they arc disrup»i\e! 

• How -.an the teachers iiicet the needs oI'm> mans di'cr>v 
learners? 

ITiese questions reOeet a new era \hv nhinifitui, not jii^l 
.\/)r<7t// education. Will our educational coiiinuinilies clKu)se 
to share rcstiurecs/W responsibility for all students? Or will 
we ■■circle the wagons'* and divide into camps? Will we ulii- 
inatoly experience and Linderstand that in diniinishin^> aii\ 
child's eduealioiial opfxwiunilies. we diminish the strength of 
ii community? Are the values and comniiiaionts in place in 
t)ur local ei an muni ties that are reqiiisiles for the nuiti d trust 
and respect neeessar\ forefTeciive collahoraiion? 

Johnson and Pugaeh ( 1996) suggest that a new niui 
subslantially dilTereiit waveof coHahoratioii iseinercing: 
■■...special educators must expand efforts to include reform- 
ing the broader educational system so that it is increasingly 

It is increasingly apparent in many school 
communities that the opportunity to better 
support all students can be realized when 
creative, talented, and committed teachers 
join together to.. .create new and flexible 
instructional designs in today's extremely 
diverse classrooms. 



responsive Ui di\ersiiy...a collahorahve oricnlalion in which 
ail niemhers of the schools work logclher aiul are eolleeiivelv 
aceoiinUihle lor ihe program of all sUuienls" ip. ?ni ). As 
ineUisive schooling opporUmi lies and el'fons expand, aiuhcii' 
lie leaching and learning parlnerships are emerging belween 
inan\ general and special educalors. General educaloi sarc 
learning thai ihcy too can meaniiigfiillv ctinliihuie Ui the edii- 
calion of sUidenis wilh disabibiies. Special cdLiealors arc 
learning ihai llicv have much to eoiuiiliulc lo many sliitlems 
in elassronnis. not just those with identified sptx'ial education 
labels, [t is ineroiisinglv apparent in manv scIuh> 1 communi- 
ties that the opf>orlunity to heller snppori ull sludenls can be 
ivafi/cd when creative, talented, and conmiiUed teachers joiii 
logeilier hi gel lo knm\ sUidems and fa mi lies, lo share expei ■ 
icin es and |ierspeclives. iiud loeieale new and nexihic in 
simelioiial designs i)) loJay's exhvniely diverse elassnuiins. 

Inclusion, lor manv of ir. hascxpandctl to he both a 
pnKcss and outcome of an ctTeclive education. Inc hi %ion 



moans prov iding equal educalional oppommiiv hy eo- 
ereaiing learning communities in vvhich uniriue needs and 
diverse capacities are recogni/ed. understood, acecpied, and 
valued. It is about meaningful collahoraiion and profes' 
sional grovvlh for ihe varied educational service providers 
who have prcvitiusly worked in relative isolation from one 
another. It is nhoiit attempting to create positive social 
change through education cxperieiiees. Munduied public 
ediicatimi has been purported I v about equity and social 
justice. Has it reallv been about that, and will it he about 
that in the future? 

There have been, unforlunaiely. manv instances of 
efforts i-eferred in as inclusion that fell short of expeeiulions. 
Physical pro.xiinily is onlv an initial essential step toward 
reali/ing an inclusive learning oppommiiv . Without explicit 
attention and suppon to both social and curricular aspects of 
inclusitin. positive learning and growth will not occur, lor 
any of the students. Without evplieit atienlion and support lo 
educalors as thev join together, the oppoiiunilies of inelii- 
siiin will not he reali/.ed. 

Increiising complexity and diversity, combined with 
diminishing resouaes. have created a crisis in public 
schooling. As with most crises, both challenges and oppor- 
tunities emerge. Each of us cIkioscs our perspective and 
response. Some will choose the status quo and wail U» move 
into action until more resources are made available - which 
is likely lo be a verv long wait. Some will choose to advo- 
cate persisienllv- and. liopefullv. convincingly for more re- 
st jiirecs. vvhich is an imporuinl position for long-term 
change. Some will choose to do things differently with the 
resources currently available, vv hich is a jiragmaiie posiiioi? 
w iihin an immediate circle of inHuenec. In vhe words of Dr. 
Itm? Sknic. Professor of Hduealion at the Ihiiversiiy of 
Kansas. ■‘Out of chaos and eonfusion can emerge defensive- 
ness and isolation, or mutual eollahoration. " Fortiinatelv . 
many educamrs. community members, stieial service part- 
ners. and families arc choosing to eollabtnaie in the impor- 
tant work of educaliomil and social change. 

Jf’unifrr Yt/ik-Htn r i.\ AwtH intt' /kv ^e.v.vo/ . prfutrrnu’m of 
luliu'iUidiml Po/)’rv tiful Adininisirtiiinn. I'nivrrdiy t>( 
Minnr\ftf(i. Minncuiiolis. Shr nui\ h(* rnn hvii ai 6/2/62.^- 
6.?«S7. Tt rri Vinult^rrook i\ Dirn un- of hu hixfyr lit/fu tiiion 
/9-og)V//)i.v. Coinnuutily hift iiraiion. I ’nivt'f dty 

of MinmsoUi. Minnrdfjoli.s. Slir nuiy hr rrttt hrti of hi 2/ 

rj2.^-ro.^/. 

Referonee: Jtilnisnn. I... tV Pug.idi. M. i Hie einciging (hiui 
vN^.ive of collabniatum: llevniul prohicin solving. In \\\ Staiiibiick 
.uni S. Suiinhaek iluls.) ('tinoynrnhtl osnet rnnfittiinny itd 
i thf((/fitnr I’i-m i ypn if\i \ jpp pi7 204 i Hnsin; ■ \llvn 
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4 Overview 



Creating Inclusive Schools: 

What Does the Research Sa> ? 

b\ Miir^aret J. McLau^hlbK Sinuh ti H. Warren, and Put ricUi !\ Selufjieid 



As the momentum to create inclusive schools and clas- 
srooms has swelled and our insight ahoul these schools has 
deepened, there is an increased need to examine the research 
on inclusion. In fact, some of the most conimcmly asked 
questions about inclusion are, "What docs the research say? 
What happens to students in inclusive classrooms? Do 

As the momentum to create inclusive 
schools and classrooms has swelled and 
our insight about these schools has 
deepened, there is an increased need to 
examine the research on inclusion. 

parents and teachers like it? What does inclu' ion cost?*'. The 
answers to these and similar questions arc not immediately 
evident, nor will they he easy questions to an^'.wer. Yel. an 
emerging research hase is suggesting some positive trends iis 
well as pointing to important issues for lulurc research. 

Before wc review selected findings, w'c will examine 
some of the issues involved in conducting research on incki- 
sitm. First is the definition of inclusion. The literature sug- 
gests many definitions. Some define inclusion in terms of 
placement hy calling for the education of students with 
disahi lilies “sidc-hy-sidc" with nondisabled peers. Others 
define inclusion in terms of a systemic change I hat alters the 
organ] /.ation of general and special education programs and 
resources. There is ‘IliII inclusion" and "pailial inclusion.'' 
Schools vary widely in how they define and i tuple nr'iit 
inclusion. These variations are rarely made clear in the 
existing research. The context of the intervention Called 
"inclusion" is not well known. Descriptions of inclusion in 
the research literature may note that teachers are colkiborai 
ing, hut we don’t know whether the eollahoralion or co- 
leaching is supported by un overall ,>chool eoinmilmcnl to 
inclusion or whether these arc isolated ad hoe arrangemems. 

Another complicating factor is the diNcrsily reprcsciilcd 
by students in inclusive classrooms. Research lends to focus 
on a single student or a group of students with similar 
disability designations. Often overlooked iti the research is 
the hroacler ctuiicxt of the classroom and the learner needs 
and resources in the heterogeneous classnuim. The experi- 
ences ami uchievemeiils of studenis w ith tlisulnlitics m oilici 
learning prohlems have not been well doeiinieiUed oi cval' 
ualcd. This lends doubters to say. This is all very nice, hut I 
k*i it can't work in my class!" In short, the availahle re- 
scarc’li is \eiy uneven with respect to context. Rich tleseiip 



lions of the context of the inclusive classroom arc essential to 
make meaning of I he existing research and to validate effec- 
tive practices. Despite these prohlems, there are preliminary 
findings in he shared from the research on inclusion. 

■ Impact of Inclusion on Students 

A wide range of methodologies have hceii used to exam- 
ine the impacts ofinclusive education on the academic and 
social knowledge and skills of studenis. The.sc incihodolo- 
gies include ineia-analysis. lEPgoal review's, observ'ations. 
interviews, and the use of standardized or norm-referenced 
instruments. In addition, a wide range of skills and abilities 
have hecn explored. Some studies have focused on very 
narrow skills as their indicators of success w'hile others have 
looked at changes in a number of skill areas. Findings from 
these varied studies suggest that, in general . students with 
widely varying disabilities supported in inclusive settings 
may do as well as or better than their peers supported in 
separate classrooms. However, these findings arc not defini- 
tivc across all disability areas or all academic areas. For 
example, some research involving students with learn itig 

A good deal of research has been 
conducted to identify practice.s that support 
inclusion and their impacts on classrooms. 
The key finding of these studies is that 
inclu.sion requires collaboration between 
genera’ and special educators... 

disabilities has indicated that a certain number of such stu- 
dents may not make academic gains w'iihin general education 
classrooms despite extensive interventions. Findings ahoul 
the improvement in social iiiicraclions and communicalioii 
skills in inclusive classrooms sire consistently positive related 
to studenis w'illi more significant developmental disahilities. 
Finally, there is no evidence of negative impact on students 
without disahilities; in fact, several studies have shown the 
positive impact on these studenis in are;r- such as developing 
responsibility and posilive atli hides about diversity 

■ Research on EITeclive Practices 

A giHid deal of research has been conducted to Idciitil N 
piactices that suppc»ri inclusion and their impacts on clu^s- 
ronms. The key fimling ol These studies is that inclusion 
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requires collaboraiion between general and special educators 
and regularly sehcdulcd time to plan instruction. An iinpe^r- 
tant finding is that mosu if not all. accommodations and sup- 
ports seem to be able to be provided in general educatic-ii 
clussrooms when adequate resources exist. Much of the 
responsibility and expectation for making individuali;^ed 
accommodations and planning for students with disabilities is 
assumed by the speeial educators. 

B Stakeholder Perceptions and Attitudes 

There is an emerging research hasc that has examined 
llic perceptions of key participants: school staff, families, and 
students involved in inclusion. Researchers have used inter- 
views. surveys, and focus groups to investigate these atti- 
tudes and perceptions. Some of the earlier studies found that 
teachers and other school staff expressed concern and frus- 
tration over the amount of time involved in collnhoralive 
planning, developing curriculum modifications, and orches- 
traling social interactions. School staff also had concerns 
about their level of knowledge about inclusion. More recent 
studies have indicated that as parents and teachers have more 
experience with inclusion, they repoil more beneficial 
aspects. Teachers who have had students with disabilities in 
their classes develop more positive attitudes toward these 
students and increase their expectations for achieveinoiil of 
the students. Teachers also report learning new skills and 
gaining confidence in teaching the students, as well as 
experiencing greater collegial support and less isolation in 
the ir changing roles. 

Findings from recent studies of parent attitudes arc more 
encouraging regarding parents' perceptions of the positive 
aciidcniie. behavioral, and social outcomes in inclusive class- 
moms. but parents continue to be concerned about physical 
and psychological safety issues. Some research indicates that 
parents ofnondisahlcd siudonts arc initially skeptical ahoul 
the impact of inclusion, fearing that it will ‘'lake away from ' 
ihcir cfiild's achievement. With experience, some general 
education parents repoit feeling positively about the social 
and academic hcneHts for their children and the increased 
support in the geiicial education classroom. 

B The Costs of Inclusion 

A la-qiieiuly asked quc.stiun is. *‘Whal arc the ct»s(s of 
ineliTsiun .'*■ Several studies, including at least two statewide 
evaluations, are providing insight about the costs of inclu- 
sion, Generally, this rcsearch suggests that inclusion can cost 
moiL al the hcgiiining. Increased costs arc reported in areas 
such as personnel (particularly increased hiring oi'parapro- 
fessionals). professional development, and lemwating school 
buildings to make Ihcin accessible. ,Somc times additional lift- 
equipped or niher specially c(|uippcd vans need to be piir- 
ehased. But. most of the costs are one-time expenditures 
acquired during the transition to more inclusive services, and 



can be offset by tuition savings when .students return from 
high cost private sehool.s or other out-of-district placements 
or from decreased transportation costs for those students 

The research does suggest that effective 
inclusion must be carefully crafted for 
individual students and classrooms, and 
that thoughtful evaluation of practice and 
policy will provide the necessary base for 
continuing the evolution of effective 
practices for all students. 



who can ride the regular school buses. The increase in the 
numbers of paraprofessionals hired to support individual 
students with disabilities in inclusive classrooms does seem 
to be a long-term and potentially increasing cost in many 
school districts. Some school districts more expciicnced 
wMth inclusion are beginning to examine how these individu- 
als can most effectively support the inclusion of sludenls in 
the life of the classroom and arc creating ways to “fade" the 
support of paraprofessionals to indix idual students and 
expand support to all students. 

■ Summary 

The research base al this time consists of isolated 
studies w ith varied students and settings. As yet. there are 
no definitive answers to the many questions posed. The 
research points to hcncfiis as well as challenges for cflcc- 
live practice. There is a need for large-scale studies that can 
consider the many factors that contribute to effective inclu- 
sion. What this review cannot do is capture the many anec- 
dotes and positive experiences of sutdenls. families, at. 1 
schools. The research does suggest that efreelivo inclusion 
must be carefully crafted for individual siudcnts and class- 
rooms. and that thoughtful evaluation of practice and policy 
will provide the necessary base for continuing the c\ olution 
of elTcctivc practices for all sludenls. 

Mdr^uret J. is A.ssonatc Din'ctar, Sdfuifti //. 

Wdrriwi i.v Faculty Research Associate, and Patricia /■'. 
Schojlcld is Fiit ulty Resniivli AssistwU, till with the li\Mi(i\ic 
for the Study of FMcepdotud Cl\ildrcn and lout ft. Dciiart- 
aicnl ofSpectal liducatiou. University of Maryland, Cidle^ic 
Park, They nitty he reached at M)l/405-(^iPJ5. A bihlioitra- 
phy (if research on which this article was hasetl is avtiilahlc 
from Mart^uiief MclMUf^ldhi at Department of Special 
l\dtu'titUm, Benuunin BuUdinti, University o! Maryland, 
Ctdle^c Park, MD 20742 • M}l/M4-^llf^R U'tnl 
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Overcoming Barriers to Creating Inclusive Schools 

h\ Vifi'inia Roarh 



While sonic pulic\ iiiLikcis coniimic u> ask ".\htmUIwc 
promoic inclusion?*', pracliiioncrs across ihc comiiry arc 
askimi "/joir should \\c pronioio inclusion?’*. As practilion- 
ers increasingly grapple with issues associated with iniplc” 
men ling inclusion, eommoii l hemes, coneerns. and solutions 
hav-' emerged lhai can provide guidance to building adminis- 
irators, teachers, and faniily members, Tliis article will dis- 
euss a few of the eoinnion barriers eiied by building admin- 
istrators and some of tbe ercalive approaches lhal their 
colleagues have used to o\erconie these ohs lades to includ- 
ing students with disabilities in the general education pro- 
gram. Xhile adminisiralors cite varying barrieiN to imple- 
menting inclusion, many of their concents generall\ fall imo 
ihe following lour ntajor ealegories: ( I ) initialing inclusion, 
(2l prorcssional developnieni, 3) scheduling and slalTing, 
and (4) responding to stale and dislriei lesiing and accouni- 
abihiy programs. 

B Initiating Inclusion 

Mail) building adminisiialius aie cunceriied with how 
U) initiate inelusion in ibeir schools. Concerns ranee from 
how to discuss inclusion with parents of general alucaiion 
suidents. to convincing general education icacheis lo ’’lake 
in** siiidenis with disabilities, lo convincing special educaiion 
leiichers to "let go" of **thcir " suidents. Principals tihcn ask 
how to dele inline which students and teachers shmild start 
inclusion in the building. The simple answer to dtese ques- 
tions is that there is no tmi\ersal answer; the sol in ion de- 
pends on the specific school eulluiv. teachers within the 
sclmol. pan.'inal concerns and e\pectaiions, and the commii- 
nii\ in which the scIkkiI operates. .Some approaches, 
however, have been successful across districts. 

I’irst, initialing inclusion in a sclitHd building reqimvs an 
cnornmus amoanl of communication among teachers, fami- 
nes. suidents, and building administrators. Principals in si.c- 
cesslul incliisi\e schools hpically hold parent and cornimi- 
iiii\ ronnns and dedicate sexeral staff meet mgs to the topic 
before ihe\ implement school -wide programs ufiiuUisioii. 
Hie purpose of these lorums is lor participants to ha\e an 
opporiunii) Ui ask questions, air ce.ncerns, and bii\e their 
questions and concerns imdersiood and addressed, l oniins 
are suci esslnl when .school olTicials listen and respond to 
coinmenls in order lo plan appropriate! rather lhaii present 
completeil plans lo the school communii\. 

Second, principals and teachers alike leport that iiiclii 
sioii lhal begins with leachei \olimieers. befoir iiiming U» 
niaiKlalors participation by all teachers, seems in reduce 
Icachei resistance (wheie it evistsi. Principals nole that those 
leaehers most ivsistant i*' inclusion ma) be lliose leacheis 



who least understand inclusion. In main insuinccs. allowing 
hesitant teachers ample opponiiniix to observe inclusive 
classrooms helps to show them that their instructional 
techniques, classroom organi/alion, and behavior manage- 
ment mechanisms nia\ need link adaptation for the newl\ 
included student. In addition, observing inclusive classes 
shows special educators specifiea!l\- how they can work 
will! in I he general eduealioii environment. 

.Some school districts phase-in inclusion ver\ graduall). 
while others rapidly convert the entire district within a few 
years. The method of phasing-in inclusion in a patliculnr 
district depends on how inclusion was initialed, but need not 
shape the type of support leaebers and parents recei\e, Por 
example, if inclusion begins because a child is included as 
the result of a hearing ofneer's decision, too often the district 
ihi'ivarter will implement ineliision on a ease-hy-case basis 
and w ill not lake a system ie approach lo including all eligible 
suidents in ihe general program. In eonirasi. suceessful 
administrators have used such opportunities to begin estab- 
lish mg school -wide structures to support children in the gen- 
eral classroom, such as conduct ing MAPvS {McGill .Action 
Planning .System} sessions, de\ eloping block schedules on a 
seliool-w ide basis, and erealing *‘eirele of friends" support 
s\ stems for students. In this way. the first included student 
becomes a posiii\e example for the faeuli> of bow to change 
the slriielure of the school lo support inclusion, and hence 
paves the wav for the inclaskiii of nifier studciUs. 

■ Professional Development 

The kev to siicee'^sful inclusion oppiaiiiiiilies for pm- 
Icssional development \ov teachers. Siiceessliil nuhision 
efforts gciierallv include foui ivpcs olTcaeluT dc' elopment: 

• Site visils I'ur teachers lo inclusive schools and class- 
rooms. Through such v isiis icaclicrs can gain a picture of 
what inclusion is. In addition, receiving leachns will oficn 
observe a child in his or her special education class to gam 
some unde rstaiul ing of the student prior to placement in 
the legular classroom. 

* Situalinn-spccinc problem sohhig sessions. In these 
sessions, building Icacheis work together to identifv 
needed restuirees and siraiegies to meet the needs of stii- 
dents in their classes. Principals iu suecessiul inclusion 
schools td'ten ix- si me lure their laeultv meeiiiigs so that ilie 
hulk of the time is spent aihlressing leaelur eoiieeiiis ahoiii 
iiidiv idii.il simleiiis ami classroom Mrategies Otliei pi in 
cipals lestnieiiiie their schools' dailv schctUiles to prov ide 
an iippoiiunitv toi faeullv lorneeteverv dav to di'-ciiss 
siiaiegies and pioblem solving. .Still other ]inneipals have 
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crcaicd silc K'linis ui cadi scluiol. composed orparciils and 
tcacbcrs vvhojoinlly prohicm-stdvc and make reeonimcn- 
dalions on ihe irainin^ needs of the slafr. In all of these 
inslanecs. principals cmpliasl/c that any student may be 
ibc subject of teacher problem-solviiiii. not just lliose who 
are reeei\ini! special education services. 

• Development opportunities focused on instructional 
strategies and adapting curriculum to use with diverse 
learners. In addition to ibis opportunil) . adininisiralors in 
inehisivc schools and disirieis report the importance of 
providing opportunities for teachers to leani about effec- 
li\e classroom and heha\ior management strategies. 

• Development opportunities that support the change 
process in general. Although less common, some princi- 
pals arrange lor inspirational speakeiN and experts on the 
change process to help staff understand and cope with the 
stress and anxiety connected w ith rosirueiuriiig schools 
and working with diverse student popiilutiiins These sup- 
port sessions arc described as "eaa' for the earugixers." 

■ Scheduling and Staffing 

Many principals wditv about bow in schedule special 
education teachers so that they are not hectical ly running 
from one class to another to pm\ ide in-elass support for siu- 
dciils with IHPs. Suecessful principals ha\c found that deal- 
ing it builditig-w ide block schedule for all teachers and re- 
lated service personnel, in collaboration with tlie facullx. 
proNides the needed checks and balances to the schedule to 
ensure that suidcnls' insimeiioiial needs are being met. w bile 
not placing an undue burden on any one professional in the 
building. Assignments should be made so that all classroom 
teachers in a gi\en grade lex el ha\e a range of di\ersii\ 
represented in the siiidenls iji their classes. Then, all special- 
ists. teachers, and related service personnel should be 
dcploxed aeavss the scliediile as needed. Knr instance, if an 
additional teacher is needed to pm\ ide reading support in a 
particular class, the support may he pmxided b\ either Ihe 
reading specialist, the learning disabilities lesmiree teacher, 
nr the ■■scir-eoniained" special ediiealion teacher assigned n> 
the school. Teachers are assigned llexiblx based on need, 
ml her than based on their designated ’lahc'ls” aiul those of 
llie siuilenls. ( 'lassmom leaeliei s also adjusi their dailx 
eliissroom sehctiules to allow teachers lo be assigned in 
longer “hloeks." ralhei than swiichiiig classrooms eacfi 
miiuile period. 

■ Testing and Accountability Programs 

A loiirth area of concern loi building piincipaK is 
whether and how to include sUidents with disabilities in 
testing and iiceouiiiahilil> piogranis. ()\ci (he past decade, 
stales ha\e increasingls ivt|iiired suulents to take suitcwide 
assL‘ssiiu‘iils at spculic points in then school caiecis nUcii. 



schools and districts arc exalualed. or e»>mparcd to other 
disirieis. on the median test scores of their students. Oxer the 
past fixe xcars there has been a significant incivase in the 
rexxards and sanctions that stale departments ofcduealinn ea.! 
applx to districts based on student lest scores. Principals 
planning for inclusion xxondcr if students xxiili disabilities 
XX ill be included in ibe testing process. Principals also xxorrx 
ibal if these students arc included their lest scores xxill bring 
Joxvn the median school scores. In addition, tcaeliers xxorrx 
that ibex xx ill be xwaliuiled based on their stiidenis' scores. 

Many inclusion principals note that numy students xvlili 
IHPs acuiully scoiv liigbcroii siandaidi/ed tests than some of 
their non- labeled peers. The designation of a disahiliiy alone 
docs not pix'destinc a student lo ix'i rorm poorly on such tests. 
In addition, research has sbnxxn that not on lx does inclusion 
haxc no negatixe impact on the achievemenl of the general 
school population, it can luixe a /jm/7nr impact on student 
achievemenl. This is because loachcrs in iiichisixe sclu ols 
are much moix' ulUincd to the indix idual needs of all suidenis 
as ihcx seek in meet the needs of students xviih i dent i l ied 
disabilities in their classrooms. Teachers in successful inclu- 
sion ciassrooms often arc move adept at ptoscuiing materials 
in multiple formal s to capital i/e on the learning strengths of 
siudeiUs. Some states and disirieis are requiring each school 
lo ix'pnrl the lest scoies of all of the siudenls that lixe in the 
sdiool s calchmeiil aiva. ijfwlnu-r iliry iio lo 

\rlnutf. These lx pcs of policies further create a level ■ plaxing 
fieUr xvhcli it comes to assessmem and aeeouniabililx . Priii' 
cipals caution poliex makers that under no ciieumslanees 
should slate and district policies foix-e local administrators to 
choose bclxxeen "looking good" and prox iding siudenls xx ith 
disabilities access to the general education eiirneulum and 
program llmiugh ineliisiiin. 

■ Conclusion 

In recent \ears the debate about inclusion has sltiftcil 
from sliotdtl students he included in the general program to 
h(t\\ should students be included in the general program. 'I'lie 
ease xxiih xxhicli principals are able to iniplemenl inclusion 
seems to be related lo lioxx sx sieniic the nioxe to inekisioii is 
in their state, district, and school. That is. in lliose sehools 
xxficic inclusion is a pliilosoplix that undergirds the entire 
educational program, issues associated xxiih initialing inclu- 
sion. teacher training, staffing and scheduling, and student 
assessment and aeeouniabililx are handled in a fashion that 
benefits all sliulents. not just ihosc xxiih ilisabiliiies. 

\ l\(nu fi f \ Dt f^aiY f \(‘iniivr Pirct tin Wnitttial 
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Cooperative Teaching: A Strategy for Successful Inclusion 

hy Jrantir BdKwrns (imJ Jiirk J. Hoim aJc 



Perhaps ilie single must Llianiatie Je\elopiiiont in Aiiieri- 
can education tner the past decade is the fas i-c merging con- 
sensus that the traditional educational striieture of the schools 
- that is, one teacher leaching and rcspi)iisible for only one 
group of students - is inadequate for today and will be even 
more inadequate toinorrinv. This traditional approach to in- 
sii Liction, based as it is on the implieii assumption of a homo- 
geneous suideiit population, is inefleciive in a school system 
that is increasincly diverse. 

B Restructuring the “Lonely Profession” 

Most proposals to make the general education classrtiom 
more responsive to the greater range of student instructional 
needs involve rethinking how school pmfessionals wt)rk. 
Historically, teaching has been a 'lonely profession ', with 
teachers working in nearly total isolation from each other. 
How do schools move aw ay fmm teaching as a ‘'lonely pn>- 
fcssioirv The most promising alternative is the establishment 
ot professional et)llaboralive rclaiit)nships between teachers. 
This requires restructuring the present model of instruction 
such that general educators and specialists (e.g.. special 
educators, speech therapists) develop a e()innu)n undersumd- 
iiig of learning opportunities and demands in heterogeneous 
elassR)oms and share instructional responsibilities for diverse 
groups of siiidents. One way U) elTeetis ely Mrueiure profes- 
sional roles and responsibilities is fviu hini*. 

Cooperative leaching involves a fu tulatnental a' thinking 
of the traditional one teacher-one elassr<x>m arrangeinenl. In 
cooperative teaching, two (or morel educators possessing 
distinct sets ofskills work in a coordinated fashion to teach 
academically heterogeneous grt>ups of siudeius jointly in the 
genentl ednealion classnHim (Bauwens <}t Houreade. p. 
4b}. A general eduealor and an inslruciionnl specialist (e.g.. a 
special ednealion teacher. HSI. teacher, school psyelujlogisl. 
etc.) are present siniullaneously in the general education 
elassmom for at least pan of the insiruetional day. The essen- 
tial philosophy undergirdirig such an anaiigemenl is iliaif^// 
rJui atnrs utr ies/fofisihU' for all studnUw 

■ The Five C(M»perative 

/\s more schools are implementing ciKiperalive teaching, 
greater knowledge and insight are being gained. I heevperi- 
L'liee of iwt) ediieauirs working sicle-hy-side in a general cthi 
cjtion classroom generaies a novel proles si onal relationship 
Uir I mist part ici pants. Tlirtnigh our work with schotil persiui 
iiel initiating elTeetive cooperative leadiing programs, we 
have identified five key elements ilial are essential Ui a fullv 
deveUiped and maximally elTeetive eoopei alive teaching 



arrangeinenl. We aMer Ui these elements as the I nc 

cnifivc and lliev are described us follows: 

• Cooperative Presence. Many educators begin what ihev 
believe to be eooperaiive teaching hy simply being 
together in the elassmoni at the same lime. Oftfpcrafh c 
presence Is a necessary but insulTieicnl elemciii for true 
eooperaiive teaching. In the abseiiee of other key elements 
(especially cooperative planning), cooperative presence 
generates little siruciural chance. Under such an arrange- 
ment many special services prtividers report that they ■ feel 
like an aide." 

• Cooperative Planning. Cwpcraiive plnwiinti involves 
two educators meeting regularly to eollaboralively design 
and pR'pare unit and lesson plans, to differentiate specific 
mles and responsibilities, and to identify the resources 
they need, In these meetings, which typically work best if 
scheduled every week to two weeks, a clear sense of pro- 
fessional equality must be established between the two 
participants. It is imponaiu to dislingui.sh between coop- 
erative planning i\n{\ parallel pUmnin^t^. Parallel planning, 
often observed in the early slagv's of a school's attempts to 
adopt an inelu.sion philosophy, is eharaelehzed by boib 
teachers fiK'using on the same curricular areas as they plan 
Uigcther. However, in parallel planning each teacher plans 
for ijnly one .subgroup of the sludenis (e.g.. the general 
educator plan'- onlv for the typical studcius. while the 
special services provider plans for the suidenis with special 
needs). Such an approach fails ui pn>v ide the integrated 
ednealional coordination necessary for maximi/iiig in- 
siruelional effeeliv eness. 

• C'ooperative Presenting. Otoperadvc presentht)* refers to 
the establishment of iustmelional eqiiiv alenee in the rela- 
tive weight of the professional roles each educator assumes 
in the general cdueaiion elassniom. This is in stark eomrasi 
to a cooperative presence, in which the roles and etinlribu- 
lions of the two typically are perceived as equi valent. 
Unless CiMUmhed for heforehami thriiugh eamful coopera- 
tive [ilanning, it is not unusual lot the educational support 
provider (e.g.. special eduealor. bilingual eduealor) to 
perceive himself/lierself Ui be secondary, if not siiperllu 
(HIS, in that elassmom. with the general eduealor still de- 
livering jTiosi of the instmelioji. In such situations, ncillier 
the underlying philost)phy of et>operaii\e leaching nor its 
maximal inslmelional e fleet iv eness are realized, fhe kev 

is to idcnlify specific iiisliuelional tasks that ean he accom- 
pli shed oaly when (\vt) scIuk>I professionals are present 
simultaneously and then base the eotiperalive teaching 
a[)pmaeli around those. 
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• C«)operali\e Processinj?. Confu'm!iy<‘ /»■<;< refers U) 

I he neeessiiN for Ihe two participants in coopemtive teach- 
ing to he consunuly nioniioring iind evaluating iheir coop- 
eiiuive teaching and its results. This requires thorough 
reflection and ongoing nuiiual debrielnig. Cociperaiisc pro- 
cessing uorks best as an integral part of cooperative plan- 
iiing. This ongoing analysis component must evaluate at 
least two dimensions of cooperaii\e teaching. First, the 
ediicau>rs must be concerned ilh the total effeeti\eness of 
their eooperuti\ e letiching; that is. how efficiemly and 
effectively conlLMii and instruction are being deli\ered. 
Secondly, and equally important (though an unfamiliar 
task for most educators), the two must also continually 
evaluate the quality of their professional relationship. This 
involves actively considering their independent and mutual 
coniniiimenls to their new relationships with each other 
and with their students. It is important to recognize the 
interpersonal dynamics of an evolving leaching partner- 
ship. This represcnis a signifieaiu change in practice for 
most teachers who tire used to w orking auiononinush and 
must now learn to make ccpllaborati\ e decisions. 

♦ Cooperative Problem-Solving, The paradigm shift 

inherent in moving into cooperative letichiiig makes the ap- 
pearance of problems inevitable. With this in mind, in 
cooperative leaching ihe iwo participants must be able to 
engage in afopi'ratiw which includes 

defining the problem, brainstorming possible solutions. 



selecting a solution that appears lo best address the prob- 
lenu planning who will do what in the sol ul ion. and 
iniplcnienling and e\a!uaiing the solution. 

B Conclusion 

In the infancy ofcoopcrali\e teaching 10 sears ago. 
early practitioners Udies ed iniuitisely in the power of col- 
laboration. However, they ofion struggled to identify the 
speeifie coniponciits and strategies most likely lo maximize 
the sirengih olTwo education professionals working together. 
After a decade of exiensis e research and practice, coopora- 
tise leaching dearly lias demonstrated itself to be an impres- 
sisely powerful insiruetional slriUegy for pms iding success 
tor students with special needs in general education class- 
rooms. This success is due in large pan to accurate analysis 
and dclcrmiualion of these fundamenlal components most 
necessar\ for crfecii\ e coope|•ali^ e leaching. Tcaeher know - 
ledge and masleiy of these components is a prerequisite to 
successful imploniciiiaiion of cooperative teaching. 

Buinvcus anti J(U’k ./. I lourrath atr Frofvssors in fhr 
Edttniiion. Boi\e Sialt^ UnivtTsiiy. Ihnsc. hlaiio. 
may he reai luui ai 20WH5-.^2h7, and .lark at 20H/ 
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Inclusion Materials from the Institute on Community Integration 

The following mate rials are available from the Publication.\ Office, Instituie on Community Integration, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. For additional information, including co.\l, contact the office at 6 1 2/624-45 1 2. 



* Lessons for Inclusion ( 1993). A K-4 curriculiiin de- 
.signed to a,ssist educators in developing caring classroom 
communities in which all children are valued members. 

• Community Connections (1993). A 3fi-le.sson curricu- 
lum that facilitates positive relationship.s. communica- 
tion, and a sense of community among students during 
advisory period or homeroom in O 'ddle school. 

• Yes I Can Program ( 1 996). A 20-lesson junior and 
senior high school curriculum designed lo bring together 
students with and without disahilities for inslrucliiinal 
and experiential activities focusing on friendship, dis- 
ability, and overcoming barriers to social inclusion. 

♦ Dropout Prevention Series (1996). Six publications 
from eollahoi alive dropout prevention research cmi- 
duclcd by the University of Minnesota, University of 
Washington, and University of Califomia-Saiita Barhara. 
The puhlkalUms include summaries of research findings, 



descriptions of intervention strategics, case .studies, and 
policy isc^ues. Titles include; 

Staying in School: Strategies for Middle School Students 
with Learning and Lmotionol Disabilitie:, 

Relatioihsliip Building and Affiliation Activities in School 
Based Dropout Prevention Programs 

Tip the Balance: Practices and Pol tries that Influence 
School Engagement for Youth at Ri.sk for Dropping Out 

Dropout Prevention Re. source Document: Interventiom tf> 
Support Junior High Students at Higluwt Risk for Drop- 
ping Out of School 

Check and Connect: A Dmpont Prevention Procedure far 
Keeping Kids in School 

PACT Maiwal: Parent and Community Teams for .School 
Suerr.^s 
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Facilitating Learning in Heterogeneous Classrooms 

hy Miiry /\. Fohry and Cluisline C. Givnvr 



Hcicrogciicciiis groups of suiclcnls inukc up L-liissrnonis 
thnuighoul the c\>iiiur\. Tradilinnul ii\siruetiniuil approuelies 
in which touchers stand in front of the class and lecUno. 
doing most of the miking while students passi\ely listen and 
perhaps take notes, are rare!) effective in creating insiruc- 
lional em imnnu'Tits that truly educate and motivate all stu- 
dents. Fortuiuucly. this outdated, one-si/e- fils-all insirue- 
tioiial approaeh is being replaced with instruelion that is ap- 
propriate for a variety of learning styles, that is interaelixe. 
and that inoiivaies learners. The newer approaches to 
insirueiion. in which diversiis is not only recogni/cd hut 
valued and affirmt-d. are the most likely to he sueeessful in 
teaching all students, including those who ha\e labels such as 
■'disabled'*, "at risk'*, and "difnaiU to leach." In this article, 
we will briellx descrihe three of man> models being used to 
create more effective ittstiueiion in hctcrogejieous elass- 
remms: nndiipU^ individual at comamdafions. 

and m\ilt\-lv\ cl htswuvihm. 

B Multiple Intelligences 

Fvffeetive implementation of nniltiple teaching strategies 
increases the likelihood that all suidcnts can access meaning- 
fill learning experiences. The Multiple Intelligence Theoix 
originated b\ Koxxaid Gardner 1 19K3) and refined hy Thomas 
Armsiiong { 19^)4), proxides one useful framexxork for 

developing multiple leaching strategies. This model dvserihes 
the range of ahiliiies that people possess according to sexen 
■■inteiligcnce'' categories. It is important to note that each 
human being possesses all seven inielligenees. xxiih some 
iiUelligeiiees more highly dcxeloped than others within each 
indix idual. Folloxx iiig arc brief descriptions of the siwen 
intelligences uiul respectixe iiistritetiona! approaches best 
suited for each: 

• Linguistic Intel ligciiec. The eapacitx to use oral and/or 
xxritlen xvords efleciixclx . .Students who huxe strong 
lhii*in^{iv ativffiiivnrvxiTc likely u»hcnet'il from traditional 
leaching Mralegies. such as lectures and note-taking. Kdu- 
caioi’s can broaden suidents' learning in the area oflingtiis 
tic intelligence llimugh storx telling, hrainstorming. use of 
tape recorders, journal xxriting; and piihlishing siudents' 

XX oik (Armsiiong, 

• Lu^kal-Mathcmuticul Inlclli^eme. fhe ahililx loelfee- 
tixelx use numbers ami to reason. Students xvith strong 
Ittiifral-nuffhaifKitictd infrllii^rni r haxe succeeded and 
exeelled in traditiiinal math and science classes. The 
lolloxxing strategies can be used for do x eloping logical 
niatliematical intelligence and eiihaiieing learning hx 
students lor xxliom this is a strength across all siibieets 



i*iught in school: ilie use <ircalciilaiions. qiiantificaliou. 
elassifiealioiis. and categori/ations: critical thinking and 
problem soix ing aemss all siibjeels (Armstrong. l^W4l. 

• Spatial Intelligence. The capacity lo accuratclx perceixe 
the X isual/spatial xvorld and create internal mental images. 
Siudents xviih strong spauaf inivUiyvm c readily respond to 
and learn intormaiion presented visually. The folloxving 
strategies can be used to faeilitate learning through spatial 

T nielli geucc: giving students opportunities to create visuali- 
zations: using color cues on xvorkshecls. chalkboards, te.xi- 
hooks and other printed matcriul: dexeloping and using 
pieioria] metaphors of concepts: using drawings to create 
solutions or responses to (|uestions across all areas of tbe 
curriculum: and haxing teachers use graphic sxmhtds to 
repa'sent concepts (Armstrong, 19h4). 

• Hodily-Khlesthetic Intollij^ence. The ability to skillful lx 
moxc one s body and lo move and manipulate objeets. 
Siudents xvitb strengths in bodily -kinvs^hciw inirffii»am-r 
learn and communicate through moxeincni. This txpe of 
intelligenee can be reinforced and activated when educa- 
tors use a variety of gross motor activities, including: using 
bodx mo\emenis to ansxxer (|Ucstions (going beyond just 
students raising ihcii hands): using the classroom as a 
theater to ■act out" eonienl in textbooks, problems. orcMher 
materials: pantomiming specific concepts: learning xxitli 
"liands-on" materials: and using the hodx parts lo create 
specific knowledge (.Armsiiong. I^)h4). 

• Musical JnlelMgcnte. A sensiiix iix to and grasp nl ibe 
elemenis of nutsic. Students with sirong mti.sind wirlii- 
xv/j( e are not neeessarilx gifted singers or miisieiaiis. Inii 
are likelx to learn ihrxuigh rhythm. The following are xvax s 
u^ incorporate music into the entire curricnlmn: using 
rhxihms. -ounds. raps, and chants to teach concepts: using 
miisieal selections that represent or rellcet ihe c(>nlent oV 
the eurrieiilum: playing nuisie in the baekgroLinil xvhile 
leaching: and using musical selections to depict ihc exeiits 
and reelings xxitliin a story or hook (Armstrong. 1004i. 

• Interpersonal lntellit»enec. The capacilx to perceixe and 
distinguish moods, imenrions. and feelings v4 others. 
Students w illi stmi.g ifUcrfU f s<ffutf inn'llif^nK c are often 
described as outgoing and cm pat hie. The rolloxxing acitx- 
iiies are suggested for leaching appmacltes that incorporate 
interactions among siudents: peer sharing of materials and 
lespnnsibilitios. haxing suulenls coiisinici seiilpliires of 
enneepis using the sUidenis. using coi>pcraUxe groupings: 
iisiiig games lo teach and/or leinloree eonecpls; and using 
simulations to learn about exenls. feelings, aliernatixc 
strategics for bui. IX ing (Arnistiong. PJM4). 
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• Intraporsonal liUeJIi^jenco. The ahllily (o know one's self 
and net on i!ie basis nf ihat knowledge. lntntpry\nu<ii 
hitcHiiivtuv is inanifeslcd in suidcnts who arc moix’ likcl\ 
lo learn when given ihe opportunily lo learn on iheir own 
The following aeliviiies are suggested for incoiporiiiing 
inlrapersonal intelligence into daily romines: using rellec' 
lion iieti vines: eonneeling the eiiiTiaihim to stiidenis' per- 
sonal Ines and/or future experiences: gixing suideiiis 
choices of whai lo do. when, and how: arid encouraging 
siudenis to e.xpress iheir feelings (Armsimng. 1 9^)4). 

■ Individual Accommodations 

In ord^^.■ lo learn, ^onle siudenis will need more specific 
assisumce lhaii what is provided by multiple inslruclional 
slralegies. Accunttmfclciiions individualized supports lhal 
promoie access lo learning without modifying expeclaiions 
for the student. .Schools are requiied to provide accommoda- 
lions in order to facililale students' aeeess to learning. Com- 
mon aecominodalions include extending ihe lime for siudenis 
wilh learning disabiliiies lo take tests, pmviding students 
will) instruction in iheir first language when they arc noi 
proriciciu in English, and using adaptive devices for students 
w ith physical disabiliiies. The nielhocls lor evaluating per- 
ronnunce wiien a student has hcen proN iiled wilh aevommo- 
daiions should in no wn> penalize the suideiii because of the 
use of an aceommodaiion. For example, if a siudeiii uses a 
eompuier lo aiisw or test t|Ucsiion.v while other students hand 
w riic Iheir responses, mi reference should be made (o Ihe 
coiii[)Utcr when c-alcufating that siudeni s grade. 

Accoinmoda lions can involve providing smdenis with 
additional supporls. Perstmal supports can range from peri- 
odic checks on a siiidenl. lo coniiniious support for a specific 
activiiy (c.g.. suppc.a ting personal care needs in ilic resi- 
rnom). to coniiaiious support across all aclivit?cs. When 
Mime siudenis make iraiisilions from \ear t<i >enr. one ser- 
\icc delivery n\ode! to anoiher. or one scliool lo another, 
addilioiuil snppo. ts n:ighi be needed. Personal supptiils can 
be pro\ ided hy satwe-age or older peers, special or general 
education leachcrs. '■claicd service personal, insiruciionai or 
hcJilih care assistants v ,IaiUcers. or administrators. 

Accommodations sIkki Id ho provided to siudenis only 
when il is necessary lo fieililair their aeeess to ihe learning 
process. As ihclr skills htcome iiHire proficient and the nee ’ 
Idrtlie aceommodaiions lessens, accomnuidali<ins should he 
faded and, if possible, climi.iafed. There are some suidcnts 
who will alwa>s require pailicular accomnioda lions; siu li 
aectimmodaiioiis should not lie faded, but rather be updated 
and modi fled as the curriculum and sindcnl needs dictate. 
When ace.iniimidaliojis are provided, care should he taken Uv 
assist studeiils in ihcii use in such a wa\ lhal the siudenis mv 
physically, socially, and eniolionally included in all acli\i- 
lics. This i:ia\ reqiiiiv gi\ing all Miulcnis ilie opporiimiu lu 
use an iiccomnimlation lo reduce aii\ iii_ sicry about ii. 



■ Multi-Level Instruetion 

(X'casionally :i sludenl. e\en with ihe presence of 
mil ill pic iciiehing straicgies and accom modal iiuis. is still 
unable to access the curriculum in a meaningful way. and st> 
alien iiiiives are necessary. Aliernativc slralegies are often 
referred to \.\.s multf-lyvel msinwiitui. In inulii-levcl instruc- 
tion. studeiils are provided wilh indi\ iduali/ed supporls in 
order lo facililale iheir access to learning, and (he expeeia- 
lions for ihe siudenis aiv modified. Multi-level instruclion 
provides studenls opporluniiies lo pariieipalc. even if only 
partial ly. Mulii- level inslruelion should he designed for an 
individual student. It can include leaching the same cur- 
riculum at a less complex level: teaching ihe same cur- 
riculum wilh rimclional application lo daily routines or life: 
teaching the same curriculum, but reducing the performance 
standards: teaching the same eurrieiiluni ai a s lower pace: 
and teaching a different bui related ciirriculuni. Teachers 
must reinomher that mulli-lcvcl inslruelion should be aiiomp- 
led in a manner lhal ensures ihc least olnrusive modificalion 
possible is made for each siudeni. There will be students who 
have such enduring learning needs that certain adapuuions 
and/or modificaiioiis must he made to siruciure the learning 
task for siudcni success. Such adaptations and/or nuxlifica- 
tions should not he used unless absolutely necessary and ilie> 
should he faded as soon as possible. 

■ Conclusion 

A variety of tools and siraiegies lo facilitate iho learning 
of diverse siudenis in heterogeneous classrooms and schools 
have been described in ihisarliele. .Still. thei“c are no easy 
recipes or rorniuSas. Haeh educator mu.si develop his or her 
ow n stylo of leaching as scicniisl. arli>l. and decision-maker, 
broadening the repcrloire of insiruciionai ladies, and making 
learning accessible lo and mniivaiing Ibrall students in our 
classrooms. 

A/on- A- Fal\u‘\ is Projfs.wr whi Christint’ C. Gh'nn i.\ 
Assoviatc Pmfi>.\.\ttr with tlw l)ivi\um of SperfuJ luhtrinion. 
C'alififrnin Siolc Unh mify. !.os Ait^rffs. V7fcv;//ov hr 
ycorhrJof 21 

Note: This article is cxiracted and ailamcd. wilh pcrmissioi). I mini 
I alvc\. M.. Giviicr. C’., (S: Kinini. C. . I WOr. Whui dcj I do .Mniu|a\ 
morning? In .S. Siaitibaek A: \V. Siainhack il'd.). hu hritUK emV/r 
f(tr fthu HaltiUKH'o: faul H. Rnmkes fuhlishine C’n. 
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One School’s Journey to Full Inclusion 

by Rirluir(f ttfuf Lifuhi Pcant 



Full inclusion has \x‘cn referred in a.s [lie ccmcrpiccc i»f 
special eJiiciuitin icform in ihe lyxOsjind IWK. Ir(miciill\. 
it isoficn discussed exclusive ofa'lorm in general education. 
Changes in special ediicutivMi must be iiiexlricably linked in 
rerorni and roslriiciuring in general education if either is to 
succeed. Swaiuon Hleineiiiary Schnol\ journey to Iwome a 
rully inclusive school is one example ofliow reform in 
special educaiiim eaii he linked to reslrueturing en'orts in 
gene Till education. 

Swanton Hleinentarv is an elcnicmary sc1xk) 1 with 62? 
sludems in rural fuirlliwcst Vermont. The school’s explora- 
tion of inclusive special cducaiion began in 1980. and a fully 
inclusive approach was implemented in 1986. For \ho past 10 
years, there have been no self-contained special education 
classes or resource rooms; children are supported through a 
non -cate go lie a I continuum of services in general educalion 
classes and in the eomniuiiity. These special education sup- 
port services icicliide supplemental professional and parapro- 
fcssionnl instruction and related services (speech, language, 
psychological, occupational therapy, etc.), consultation, and 
direct instruction of siudcnls in the general education setting. 
All special cclnciuion services arc suppicmcotal and comple- 
ment a range of other educational options that arc part of any 
siuclent's prognini. 

Swanton' sjouroey to lull inclusion eontimies lo evolve. 
Through a mixture of many adventures, exhilarating experi- 
ences, challenges. and yos. a few mistakes, much insight has 
been gleaned. Modifications eoiilimic to be made to meet the 
di\crse and changing needs of our leaniing community. 

■ Beginning the Journey 

In I9S0. the Swanton HlemenUio School begun lo con- 
sider Outcomes Ba-w'd Hdiicaiion. As it did so. the need for 
the .school to articulate a philosophy and mission heCume 
evident. Without a philosophical foundation, staff and par- 
ents had no guideposts for judging which ideas and iimo\a- 
lions were worthy of our embrace and efldn. After a year 
and a half of community eoiucrsations. a vision and mission 
cmeigcd. The Swanton School Vision slates: 

Tlic Swanton School is a caring. rcs|xmsible. respect fill, 
coniniuniiy of learners. Our work is supported In inquiry 
and rclleciion. prm.ioles personal iiitegili}. citizenship, 
and lifelong learning. 

■fhe Swanton School Mission Siatemeiit siivs; 

'I'hc .Swanton School amimimity believes that given 
enough lime and the appropriate instruction, siiulents will 
aeliieve vvhni is considered necessary to learn. We icoig' 



ni/e that students arri\e at school with differing l>aek- 
groiinds, inline nccs. luul needs. We arc eo mini tied to the 
coiieepts of fairness and justice w liieh rclleei a concern for 
each individucii's development, dignity, and growth po- 
tential. Approaches to discipline and social responsibiliiv 
in our school will promote behavioral changes that em- 
power stLidcm.s to understand their obligations to others as 
members of a democratic society. 

Staff, parents, and other community members use the vision 
and mission statements as filters for our conversations about 
what wo arc doing, how' effective our practices 'ae. and what 
direction w*c might take next. Ideas consistent w ith the ten- 
ants of our vision and mission arc given serious consider- 
ation and ones that conlliet arc soon abandoned. The vision 
has provided the school with a sense of eominuity and direc- 
tion. and along with our mission has led to changes in prac- 
tice at (he classroom and systems levels. 

As our journey continued. Swanton Flcinentarv' shifted 
from a tnidilional “continuum of placements” model, w'hcre 
sludciil’s strengths and needs determined placemen t. to a 
'Vominuum of servieos model*’, vvhea^ all childmn arc in 
age -appropriate elas.scs with a range of supports and accom- 
modations. A numher of specific strategics involving class- 
room teachers were vised to implement the new model, in- 
cluding student planning teams, elavsroom aecommojalions, 
siialcgies for problem- solving, in-ehiss parapiMfcssionul 
support, and partnerships with parents. 

While changes in classroom practices were critical to 
implementation of an inclusive approach, we have learned 
along the way the importance of svsVcmie level change to 
sustain inclusive nr act ices. 

■ Systemic Changes 

Much of the literature on inclusion has fc'aised on the 
specific practices and strategics for supporting thy individual 
educalionaK emotional, and physical needs of students in 
general education settings. WMiile it is critical that a school 
develop and reline these support strategics, another level of 
.vy.N/(V/i/c utnovntidfis arc necessary for an inclusiiinary 
approach to succeed and endure. Systemic innovations aie 
inclusive practices that hcconic a part of the school culture. 
Ai Swanton, systemic change has focused on four areas: 

• Refining a vision and niission 

• Ivmbracing shaicd leadership 

• Developing a culture of inquirv 

• Developing diverse and responsive dassiunni 
configurations 
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Vi.\ i(tn ami Mission 

Karly im. out vision and mission bccanic Ciilalysis for a 
disc«ssii)n ofilic dTicacy oi ihc segregated cdueaiiotial piae- 
tices that \\ere cluii aelcristic o!' our approaeh at that lime. 

C^nce there was consensus regarding Sw ant on's vision and 
mission, discrete practices were discussed. The praeiiee of 
placing students in special education ela.sse.s or in separate 
ccmer.s had to he reconsidered: if wc said we believed that 
■‘...siudenis w ill achieve w'hai is essential to learn../', on what 
basis could we exclude them fioni regular ciassmoin oppor- 
uinilies wiihin their community school? It was our vision 
and mission that mcned us forward with aNy.stemic rather 
than fragmented process. Constant articulation of vision was 
essential to sustain a critical dialogue among all constituents 
regarding values, current practices, and our goals. Wc real- 
i/.cd that such discourse was essential in a school that was 
striving to be a "community of learners." 

Shared Leadership 

Another essential ingredient for hoih full inclusion and 
broader system ie change has been shared leadership. Full 
inclusion has driven changes In practices, rolcx, and respon- 
sibilities. Shared leadership has meant that teachers, adminis- 
trators. students, parents, and other eoinmunilv members 
have formal and irifornial opportunities to influence the 
changes. In Swaiiton s shared leadership model, cveiy voice 
may not be licard on eveiy issue, and every decision is not 
made at a commiiice. building, or task force ievet. But. col- 
lahoralive approaches to decision making are used when the 
coinplexi^ nr natui-e of the issue warrants. By aserihing to a 
shared leadership model, the potential for broad-based, crea- 
tive approaches to planning and paiblem-soivi ng is iichieved. 

Two specific ways that leadership has been shared are 
thamgh the Design Team and task forces. The Design Team 
is comprised of community members, teachers, the school 
eo-principals. assistant supcrinlondenl, a student, a hoard 
memher. and a parent. The team’s responsibilities iiicli- ic 
a.ssuring that school -wide decisions are eonsisteni with the 
vision and mission, and supporting task force activities. Task 
I'omes take on lesponsibiliiies that include involving staff, 
students, and the community in developing goals eonsisteni 
with the vision and mission; idemifying mea.surablc stiidcnl 
oulcoinc targets; developing action plans; and assessing 
progress. Task forces have focused on middle level educa- 
tion. litcracx. leclinologs. curly education, social responsibil- 
ity, and community collahoriilion. 

Sysfetnic Impfiry 

■fhis eomnuinity of shared leadership has also become 
immersed in systemic inquiry. Considering current practices, 
goals, or targets that arec.xumined in the eonlext of our 
vision and mission lias formed the basis for inquiiy. Wc have 
shaped our discourse Irom quesiions that have consianlly 



emerged in our journey. The pnicess of inquiry implies 
actual research. This has created for us the necessary iiisiglii 
to examine variables in general education that would perhaps 
have been overlooked if we had adopted an inclusive imidel 
of special education in isolation. Inquiry, or “action m- 
seareh ", has enabled us to enfraiivliise all stakeluddcis w iihin 
our communiiy of learners. To pose questiou.s regarding 
fundamental practices, teachers need to trust, share, support, 
and collahoraie. Wiihin such a mindful culture, actions arc 
taken with respect for the complexity of systemic change as 
wc endeavor to address the iniciTCIationsfiip ofThc m\riad of 
\ ariables exposed when questions are posed. 

Classroom Confif^uraiions 

A final example of systemic change that ha.s txvuiTcd is 
the development of a range of classroom configurations and 
placement and teaching options. As the character of our stu- 
dent body broadened as a result of our inclusive praetice.s. a 
range of classroom options were needed. Traditional con- 
figurations. where one teacher taught one class, worked for 
some of our siudeni.s but not all. By exploring other ways to 
configure classes, teachers, and resources, wc have been able 
to create options that arc heller able to aecommodale a hroad 
range of needs in our student population. For example, main 
teachers saw' a need to create a sense of a small communiiy 
or "family" wiihin llie school system as re structuring efforts 
changed the dynamics of the ciassrotnn. In response to this 
need, most teachers sought a eollaburaiivc partner in teach- 
ing. These teaching '’teams'’ yielded a variety of classroom 
siruciurcs: single grade inulii-agc classrotinis. multi -year 
programs in which two teachers alternated grade levels so 
they could team leach and keep a class for two years, single 
grade two leaclicr teams, multi-grade two icaclier teams, 
along with sonic more "iradiiionar’ aiTiuigeinenls. Special 
educators hecanic members of teams as consultants, teachers, 
and collaborative planners. 

■ Conclusion 

When we began our journey, full inclusion seemed to be 
about the plaecnicni of children with disabilities in general 
education classes. Wc soon learned that full inelcision is 
about school change, about enhancing our capacity to deal 
with diversity, and doing so in a muniicr that rcspccls the 
rights and maintains the dignity of all. As we eoniii.ue out 
journey, new strategies will emerge as our experiences iii- 
forni us. Our challenge is to continue to embrace that which 
has promise and discard that which docs not. Our willingness 
to do so is what makes us a community t>f learners. 

RirlwrtlSi luatfftan is Ctf-Pritu ifjal tu ilic S\va/fh>a L/efncn- 
Uirv Sriuwl amf Adjifticf Professor in fhe Dquirl- 

iiuwM (fflufuniiiatL Utiiversify Verwotit. Liiultt is it 

(rucheraf ihe Swanunf l‘M ttt(‘nfur\ Srliool. Tlu v may hr 
re(uheifafiWJi^M-44l7. 
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Building an Inclusive High School Community 

by John /luicr.soM and Af. Lewis Pununu 



C'ollahoration among general and special edacaiors has 
hcen \ie\ved as criiical lo ilic success of sliidents with spec- 
ial needs heing ser\ed in inclusive schools and classrooins. 
As greaiemunihers ol'siudenis with special learning needs 
receive all or part of their cd ucalmii in general edLicaiion 
class room s, i he i inpor ta nee of e ffo ci i vc . sy sie mat i c te ac h er 
collahoraiion becomes all the more evident. 

Ciilliihotauve as used in promoting Till I com- 

miinii\ membership of all siudenis. is u continuous, inter- 
active process that enables general and special education 
teachers, administrators, and support staff with diverse ex- 
pertise to generate creative solutions to mmiially defined, 
student -focused issues. Through systematic collabonilivc 
teaming, general and special educators arc able to enhance 
the lines of communication regarding student learning out- 
comes. methods of instruction, materials modi Heat ion, and 
ctirricuUir adapiatians. This is essential to ihe successful 
integration and inclusion of siudenis who have s,iecial learn- 
ing and support needs. 

When Easllake High SehiH^l in Redmond. Washington, 
opened its doors in 1993. the huent was to create a high 
.school community w here all siaffmenihers would collabo- 
rate. share responsibilities and resources, and work together 
toward achieving Hastiake's vision of inclusion: that all stu- 
dents have the opportunity to participate and he supported in 
ii full array of academic. viKaiional. and social opporluni- 
lics. and he valued as contributing meinhers of the school 
comimmity. To make this vision a reality, .‘ollahoraiivc 
teams have evolved. These teams can he viewed as rune- 
lioning at ihav different levels: ( I ) instruction and siippon. 
(2t ciinicula and program planning, and (3| school poliCN 
and operations. These levels arc not imitiially e\cliisi\c: 
tlicN ONcrlap and support and cnliancc the clTecM\ciicss nf 
one unoihcv. 

■ Instruction and Support 

Collahoration al the instruction and support lc\cl takes 
mans forms These include various staff inemheis panici- 
paling ill team leaching; serving on guidance. IHP and tran- 
sition teams-, coordinating support programs like peer tutor- 
ing: and providing consultation to other teachers. The fol- 
lowing arc three examples from the school of teaming ef- 
forts al the instruction and support level: 

• (‘on.siiUiition Teaming. At the beginning of the new 
quarter. Steve, the IKP manager assigned to the science 
aix'a. meets with the inlcgratcil science ivaehcr of one of 
his Mudents with an IHP. They discuss curriculum ex- 
pecuiiions, material modifications, grading issues, instruc- 
tional accommodations, and support systems. This is tin- 



student’s first c\er regular science class. .She is anvions 
about the class, the teacher's expect ali on s. and her 
chances of being successful. Several weeks into ihe 
quarter, the science leaelicr asks Steve for assisiunec con- 
cerning an upcoming project for which students are to 
build three virus models. Steve and the science teacher 
discuss the student’s progress, strengths and challenges, 
and abilii) to complete the pa)ject to esiahlished evalua- 
tion criteria. They decide that she will make one model 
instead of the assigned three, and that her final project 
grade will he deteniiined jointly by Steve and the science 
teacher based in pan on IHP established criteria. ^ 

• Team Teaching Brett, an IHP mi'iuigev. and Jill, the 
Principles of Technology teacher, have been team leach- 
ing the Principles of Technology class since Hustlake 
opened. Six to eight students with disabilities are usually 
enrolled in this popular class. Jill has major rcsponsihilit> 
for curricular planning w hile Brett assumes priniar> 
responsibility for student evahiaiion and grading, eurrieii- 
lum nwxiifiealions, and instructional adaptations. They 
trade-off on the lahs. based on interest and knowledge 
level. Jill and Brett dcserihe their team leaching style as 
"lag loam teaching.” U is built on a comniilnient to listen 
and \o ivspcet each other's teaching strengths and styles. 
This team touching model has resulted in the success! nl 
inefusion of siudenis traditionally served in separate 
cla.ss rooms. 

• TVaixsilion Planning Teaming. .Andrea, the Career 
Center specialist. Joyce, the Business Department’s work 
expel ience cotndinator. and George, an IHP manager, 
meet to discuss a student’s transition plan and eoinmunils 
job placement. Andrea and Joyce suggest a vocational 
interest assessment prior to their next meeting with the 
student and his parents. Al this meeting, ilic asscs.smem 
results aa' discussed and they agree upon three job areas. 
After locating an opportunity' at a local supci markci. 

Joyce again meets with George to iliscuss the joh require- 
ments and monitoring responsibilities. Joyce w ill evaluate 
the sUidcnl's work performance while George will focus 
on his completion of the “workplace journal ” and work- 
related instruction hack al school. 

As can he seen in these \ignciics. the roles and responsihi li- 
lies of general and special education teachers have diamali- 
eally changed from more iradiiional models, The isolated 
resource room teacher, pnnidiiig parallel conieiil insiriiclion 
for a small group of students w ith IliPs in a pull -on I type 
pn-gianu has heen replaced by a highly collaboralKc model. 

The roles and rcsponsibiliiies of the special cdiicalioii 
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iL'achers iii Hiisiliikc hii\ e diaiigcd niosi dramaiically. For 
example, (.luring the IW4-95 schnnl year, fmir speeiul edii- 
eiilitm teachers provided support and IBP manaiiemeiu Tor Ci2 
special needs students. These teachers also had direct rc^p'on- 
sibility lor at least one general education class. In order in 
determine these new roles and re sponsihi lilies, a careful re- 
view ofclass cnroMmenl patterns and the support needs of all 
students with disabilities oeeurs each semester. From this 
analysis, the special education teachers are able to provide an 
airay of coll abonitive focused services across content areas, 
including the following: 

• Team Teaching. A general and special education teacher 
joiiuK plan and teach a regular eonleni elass. 

• Support. A special education teacher provides ongoing 
support and specialized instruclioft to one or more students 
with an lEP in a general education class. 

® Consultation. A special education teacher meets regularly 
w ith assigned general education tciiehers' in a content area 
to review siiidcni progress and suggest curricular adapta- 
tions, in struct ional modifications, and evaluation options. 

• Monitoring. A special education teacher continually 
monitors ihc progress of assigned students in a general 
education class and meets with the students one-on-one to 
discuss progress. 

• Special Class Instruction. A special ur general education 
teacher provides specialized insiruclioii such as study- 

ski IN, self-determination, reading, niaibcmatics. or social 
skills to a small group of students. 

These services are pnnided on a daily basis, as shown in the 
sample schedule in Tabic I (see piige 21 ). 

■ Curricular and Program Planning 

Collaboration at the curricular and program planning 
level consists of teacher teams planning the various programs 
offered at Basilakc and developing curriculum in various 
conlcnl areas. One example of this kind of innovative col- 
laboration is the Special Issues and Options Team (SIOT). It 
consists of five general education teachers, three special edu- 
cators, and two adniinistriilors. One teacher from each con- 
tent area is preseni to assure that collaborative planning is 
grounded in general education cuniculum and instructional 
issues. The SIOT meets every I wo w'ceks to discuss and plan 
lor ihccffcctiNc inclusion of all students, providing sehool- 
wi Jc leadership in defining an inclusion-focused curriculum 
planning process and instructional support system that fit the 
context of Flasilake's ongoing rest im- luring elToils. The team 
also meets every Mimnicr for several days to review how 
well siuJciiis with disahi lilies arc being included In all as- 
|x:cts of the Kastlakc community. A comprehensive school- 
based suilT development plan is fonnulatcd annually based 
on teacher needs idcnlificd ibrmigh surveys, focus groups. 



and team member discussions with collccigucs. Extensive 
siudent achievement data is also collected and reviewed 
regularly, including academic, social, career/vocaiional. and 
transition measures. 

Thi.s coflaboralive process has been important as special 
education teachers have an ongoing dialogue with conletu 
urea teachers, am.1 content area leaeher.< have a direct link to 
the special education staff w ho can prosidc a variclN of indi- 
vidualized support and small group assistance. Some of this 
yeaiN SIOT agenda items have included the need to (each 
students self- determination skills w ith ilio review of several 
exemplary curricula: the development of an after-school 
teacher workshop focusing on grading and evaluation issues: 
review s of extracurricular parlicipaiion rates of students: and 
the design of a follow'-along questionnaire for all students 
who have exited Easilake, These collaborative efforts, which 
focus on student success by a team of general and special 
education teachers, have resulted in sign i 11 caul progress in 
developing a unified, inclusive system of instruction. 

■ School Policy and Operations 

The third level of collaborative activities at Hastlake 
focuses on school policy and operations. Examples of such 
collaboration include llic Area Coordinators Team and the 
SIOT. The Area Coordinators Team consists of one represen- 
tative from each core content area and special education. 

They discuss a wide range of topics at their w eekly meeting 
such as budgets, curriculum support, scheduling, teaching 
assignments, and .staffing issues. The inclusion of special 
education on this team has been critical to ensuring that 
.school policy and operations decisions consider the tieeds of 
all students, especially those with disahi lilies. The following 
is an example of area coordinator teaming at Easilake: 

* At an Area Coordinators Team nieeiing. Brett, the special 
services area coordinator, comments on the difficulty 
special education teachers are having in obtaining compre- 
hensive lists ofclass projects and their due dales from 
teachers across content areas. He describes iiow important 
this information is to the five special education teachers as 
they monitor student progress and work w'ith teachers on 
needed accommodations or project adaptations. Following 
the meeting, the area coord i mi tors share this concern w iili 
their urea teachers, and at the next team meeting the coor- 
dinators suggest development of a project monitoring form 
that slndenls will have each of their teachers eomplelc. h is 
proposed that students rc\ iew their forms, w hich detail due 
dates, c.xpcclations, and grading criteria, with their IF'P 
teacher on a weekly basis. The team agrees to try this 
approiidi. and re\icw its clTcciivcncss at a later mecliiig. 

■ Implications 

Altiunigb general luul special cilucaiioii tcacbcis col- 

S('htfol, rotuinucil nn ptme J/ 
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Youth Leadership for Equity and Excellence in Schools 

hy Carol Tashic, Clnoyl Jill Marfifh Joannr Mallow Susan Sliapiro-BaniarcL and Mary Sc huh 



Thnniglioul New Hampshire and ihe counlrv. siudL‘nls 
wilh and ^^ilhou( disiibilitic.s have taken ihc lead in ensuring 
that our schools and conmniiutics truly embrace - in spirit 
and practice "• the essence of equity and cxccllenee for all. 

1 marline the following scenarios: 

• As part of the sclioofs ad\isory sysieni, small ^iroiips of 
students meet weekly with their le ache r/ad visor. Today, 
the siLidenls are using a cooperative problem solving 
strategy to brainstorm ideas on how to support one student, 
who happens to have di.sabilities. during math class. After 
the meeting is over, several students gather to discuss ways 
in which this strategy could be used to solve other school 
and student is.suev. The students ask their advisor if they 
can lead a problent-solving session every week to support 
other students with any issues that might arise. 

• E\cry year, the New Hampshire Dcpartinctti of Education 
awards S200.000 in discretionary grants to middle and 
high schools interested in developing innovative projects. 
In the spring, the review committee meets to debate the 
merits of the proposals and lo grant funds accordingly. 
Representatives fnnn local public schools and institutions 
of higher ediieaiion, family members, and students, all of 
whom have strong I'ccliiigs about the strengths and w'cak- 
nesscs of certain propt;sals. sit at the table. A high school 
student w ho had spent 1 0 years in segregated schools per- 
suades the group to fully fuitd a proposal that supports stu- 
dents with significant disabilities ui attend college. 

• The high schmil cormnuniiy cmineil is meeting to discuss 
the impact of the new block schedule on students and 
faculty at the school. The council, which is the governing 
bod)' (T the school. Is composed of students, faculty, ad- 
minisiralors. and community members. At this meeting, 
students presettl their views on how the new 4-by-4 sche- 
dule is meeting the needs of students in the school and 
offer suggestions ou Ikuv Caeully can better aeeonimodate 
the learning styles of the student populnlion. 

What do these three scenarios ha\c in common? They aiv 
examples ul' \va\s in w'hieh New Hampshire seh<iols are 
striving for equity and exeelleiice for all students, as well as 
how students w ith and wiihout disabilities are taking a lead- 
ing role in proposing, implementing, and monitoring neees- 
saiy changes. 

■ Students as Leaders 

Reforming the ways in which schools vducate all 
siuilcnts iLH|uires the eollahonitinii ami respect ofcNCtAone 



iiuolvcd. Educators, families, community members, and 
students tnusi work together to ensure that changes are made 
that will support the needs of all students to be successful 
now and in the future. In the past, much educational reform 
occurred without the input of perhaps the most important 
players - the students. Today, many schools have rocogni/.cd 
the need not only to include students in restructuring efforts, 
but also to support students to take the lead. What follows are 
several examples of bow New' Hampshire students "'iih and 
without disabilities are leading the w'uy in reforming schools. 

Students as Advocates 

A common complaint about the “youth of today * is that 
they lack the passion and commitment of ihe youtb of past 
generations. Many New Hampshire students are deimnstral- 
ing the inaccuracy of ibis perception. Having been educated 
in schools that practice inclusive education, these students aie 
leading the way lo enscre that their schools and commui lilies 
embrace, value, and support their peers who have disabilities. 
Student advocacy occurs in many different ways. One group 
of students has undertaken a campaign to make local busi- 
nesses accessible to people wilh physical disabilities. Anoth- 
er group of students staged a protest when one of their class- 
mates was denied entrance into a seo.nd floor classroom. A 
third gix)up of students met w ith the schooPs transportation 
supervisor to demand equal transportation for one of their 
friends. Students thmu ghoul the stale are making their voices 
heard, and as a result of their advocacy, schools and conimii- 
niiies are examining their beliefs and practices about the 
inclusion of all students. 

vStudcnls as Policymakers 

In the past, the closest students ever got lo school 
gcnenuincc was through participation in the siudenl council. 
Today, in New Hampshire, students aie taking leadership 
rt>les in policymaking at both the local and state levels. 
Students scr\c on many of the advisory boards and task 
forces thill deal with issues that affect ihenisclves and their 
classmates. For example, as memhers of the Task Force for 
the lmpro\ emciil of Secondary Education and the School- iii- 
Work Commince. students are involved in the allocation of 
grant funds to local school districts. Students arc heing 
R cogni/ed as key stakeholders in education and arc begin- 
ning to be listened lo when policy decisiiiiis mv made. 

SUidcnis as Educators 

No longer are sliidotus simply leiiniers: ihcy are als<» 
teachers of the subjects that arc impoiiani lo iliem. A; one 
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nnlional education conrercncc. New Hampshire suidcnis 
gave a prescniiition on howctjuily and excellence can work 
in schools. At another conference, a New Hampshire siudeiil 
gave a keynote address that contrasted his experiences in 
holh segregated and inclusive education. Groups of students 
arc sought after to leach families, teachers, and other students 
about friendship and helonging. Students are also leiicJiing 
teachers how tc) hcconie more erfeclivc at com eying 
knowledge and infer. nation. Several students from one high 
school worked with their teacher to develop and leach a 
summer course on innovative science curriculum at an out- 
of- state university. Students have embraced the role of 
educators and schools have become richer as a result. 

Students as CurriculuTn Consultants 

Educators nationwide are examining ways in which the 
transition from schtx)l to adult living for siudenis with dis- 
abilities can be most effective. In New Hampshire, schools 
an* looking at ways that all students can be supported to 
make informed choices about their present lives and future 
goals. Several school administrators have asked high school 
students to help them develop courses and curricula to sup- 
port all student.s as they move through high school and into 
adulthood. These schools have supported diverse groups of 
students to participate in off-campus retreats resulting in 
student-developed and student-centered career and life 
planning processes for the schools. Students have prcseiiicil 
their ideas to fellow students, udminislraiors. and school 
boards and. in one school, have w ritten a curriculum guide lo 
be used in all advisory classes. 

Students Supporting Students 

The old adage "teacher knows best" is being challenged 
in many schools as adults arc acknovs-lcdging that, in many 
cascsv the people best suited to support students are their 
classmates. Advisory classes, once thoiight of as adults sup- 
porting sludenks. are now used as opportunities for students 
lo support one another. Students arc putting their heads 
together to solve iniporuinl issues that affect individual stu- 
dents and the entire school system. In New Hampshire, stu- 
dents have assisted one another in issues relating to inclusion 
(why one sludcnl is not welcomed in certain classes; the 
inequalities of the tracking system), friendship (supporting 
an individual student lo hecome be tier connected; rcdcllning 
(he Peer Outreach s>Mcm). and curriculum (developing and 
piloting new courses). Students are clear in their desire to 
support their elassnuiies and arc demon strati ng great skill 
and sensitivity in solving the issues that concern them. 

S hide Ills as Learners 

While some people believe ihiil real leaders are “boi n 
and not made.” it is generally agreed that leadership mquiivs 
knowledge and skills. To ihiit end. there arc many local and 



statewide efforts underway to pix)vide students with opportu- 
nities lo develop and refine their leadership abilities. For 
example, the statewide Youth Leadership Series brought 
together 40 students for Hve days of intensive training on 
best practices in collaboration, eoinmunily organizing, 
inclusion, and systems change. National presenters with 
expertise in social justice issues have met with sludenis to 
provide inlormalion and strategies on affecting change in 
their schools and communities. Individual schools have 
responded to the voices of students and have embedded 
information on advocacy, inclusion, and equality into 
existing classes and curriailum. One school is exploring the 
addition of Aincriean Sign Language into its foreign lan- 
guage department. 

On an individual level, students are pursuing additional 
knowledge in a wide variety of subjects related lo leadership. 
Several students have held apprenticeships in the state capilal 
with policyjnakcrs and government leaders. A college 
student is visiting classrooms in a variety of towns to learn 
more about educational practices that will .support all 
students as learners. One high school student is participating 
in a six-dijy ptx)fessional seminar lo gain information on 
enhancing supports for students with disabilities in his 
school. As sludenis arc learning mure about the issues that 
concern them most, they arc using the knowledge and skills 
gained to make meaningful changes in their Nchools and 
communities. 

■ Conclusion 

The students of today w ill hecome the educators, par- 
ents. policy makers, and business leaders of ihe future. They 
will be the people who will right our wrongs and refine our 
ideals. Today, youth arc teaching teachers, families, and 
administrators what they w'anl their schools to look like and 
are taking the lead in making many of the nece.ssiiry changes. 
If we continue to support all students in their leadership 
ndcs. wc w ill begin lo see true equity and cxee lienee, now 
and in the future 

Coral Tushie, Cheryl J<iriiensef7, JiU Martin. .1 oat me Mall tty. 
.S)ium Sluipira-Btirmirti and Mary Srhuh are fjrtdeel sfaff 
with the InstifwH- on Disahility. University of New Ha nip- 
.\hirt\ Ctmeord. They may he reached at 6().^/22^-20tS4. 

Note: Tfw aiillKirin^ of Uiiv ;irlido Mipporlcd in pari bv CJraniv 
#H15KAinWX-‘?l. #H02XK21K)IK. and #nM)AK4.nKf> from the OITico ot 
Special hlduculion ami Rdiubililalive Ser'kv^. L'.S. Deparimcni nt 

The Ul'Ws expressed dn no' iiecev'«.iliK rcpiesciit llu' ppjft j (•! 
fK»vi!ion III' I hi* 1* S JVpartmrnl ciri-AliiL aliiin 
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Together We Ve Better: Statewide Systems Change 

hy Liiitrii MahvcK. ot\i! Joiw Sauvr 



I lk* Togclhor We re Beiicr Prognim hcguii four \c:irs 
:ign \v nil a desire [o approach ihe de\clnpineiil of inclusi\c 
sclinol communilk-s in a sysieinic nvjmier. T\picall\ . vse 
approach decision- making in tuir sehtioJs ihrough only one 
Irame t)f reference. ..niir own. he dial die perspective of a 
teacher, admin is lrau»r. suppi)rl person, parem. suideni. or 
eomniunii\ meniher. WeiisualK do m>i view each decision 
v\iihin the conlcxi of a sxsieni. In a systems approach, the 
organi/aiion as a vvlude and its inenihers individually exam- 
ine and cuiluale piaeiiees. siruetures. processes and policies 
^\ iihin the sxsteni in order to bring uhoiu long-lasling ' hange. 

The five-\ oar Together We re Better Pmgram is a 
collahoraii\e effort of the Minnesota Dopanmeiil ofChif- 
dren. Tam dies and Lcaniiiig. and the Institute on Community 
Integration at the Universit\- of Minnesota, funded by the 
U.S. Doparlincm of Education. Its mission is the deveh^p- 
ment of a single educational system that supports the mem- 
bership. participation, and learning of all siudciils. It is ear- 
ly ing out that missiem through coilaboraiixe partnerships and 
networking with Mi/inesota school districts, parent advoeaex 
organi/aiions. and insii lutes of higher cdueaiion. 

Speeific aciit ities of the project fall into six areas: 

• District Partnerships. Partnerships ha\e been established 

iih four school districts across the state tOx\atonna. 
Cha.ska. Crookston. and Mi)orbead) for the purpose t>f 
building more Inclusive schtkil communities through broad 
sxsteniic change. The program works with the disti icls to 
support progress toward ihcir \ ision of an iiicliisi\e s\siem 
h\ ideiiiifyiiig goals, developing and impleinctning slraie- 
gics, and evaluating the ouleomcs. 

• Personnel Prepunition/Dcvekipment. The program lias 
idciiiiriod critical teacher and admiiiisiiator competencies. 

\ allies, and beliefs reniiiivd to promote equil\ and create 
eoinmunily in schools with diverse populations and unique 
learner needs. The resulis have been shared with |)ersomiel 
m Minnesota instiiiites of higher education as well as with 
the Mi line sot II Board of Teaching. 

• Inclusion Mentorship Program In add it i mi to the loin 
school districts that arc partners ilh the program, len 
districts ha\c teams comprised o( general and special edu- 
cators. admiuisUalors. and pare ills who aci as a regional 
resomee to schools and families iiiierestei' iii the dcselop- 
nieiil ol' iiiclusixc school coiiiiminilics. The pu^gram pro- 
sides training and technical assistance lor the teams. 

• Statewide 1'ruhim^. The pri)grain has sponsored irainiiig 
e\enis that provide iiiformalion lo educators and lainilies 
on the dcu’lopmcut (»f iiK hisi\c sclios)! coin .iuniiics. The 
iraiiiiug e\enis include an aiimial snmniei iiisiitiiu aiteiideo 



b\ the distriets with x\liicli the program eollaboriites. 

• Family Leadership. ’The program, in collahoraiion with 
patent advucac) organ ixai ions and school dislncis. has 
condLicted a needs a'^sessiuciit of families, identifying then- 
support and iiiformalion needs. The results have guided 
iraiiiing initiatives, informational mulenals. and the devel- 
opineiil of networking oppori unities. 

• 1 nclusive Ed ucation Pioduets. T1 ic Togei he i We ' iv 
Better Program is developing informational materials to 
support the efforts of schools in developing iiielLisi\e 
school communities, including: S\siew.\ Tliinkm^ A/^- 
prooi'hcs Ofj(I S( rote i'ies for Drvrlopins: inclasiir School 
CoimmnUit\s\ Dvjh\ h \g Roles tiiui Resj k ms il p / /// it U ’him 
Ttuims in Invhisivv School Omwinnhies: Curriatlor Smi~ 

(i! the Seam t lory Ln rl: and The Implirttiions of 
"The 7 Hohits liffahvc Rcople “(hy Stephen 

Covey I in ()\tr Sclunhs. These will he available in 

The impact of the pnigrani. which is entering its final 
N ear, can be scon through the eliaiiges e.xpericiiccd in par- 
tici paling districts. Paul Molesire. Director of Soecial Ser- 
\ kvs from Owaioniia Public Schools. Nvhicli is one of the 
part ieipa ling districts, comments on the progress he has seen: 

I can |■elllemher in a \ivid and soniclimes painful manner, 
when inclusive eilucaiioii Nvas something that we imple- 
mented because of paiciuul pressure anil the ilircat of 
litigation. Wlml a dramatic and posiii\c change to ih’iik 
that we are now making cduealional decisions based on 
our vision. \aI«Jes. and knowledge of what is best for kids 
rather than what is most coiuenieiil or what lias been past 
practice. And to think that this inclusixc peispecli\o now 
extends to Ollier sludeiUs repicscuiing diversity in our 
population (gifted siudcnis. limiteu English proficient 
students, etc.) is most gratifying. The s\ stems change 
project has hel|vd us lies clop this ]vrspecli\e on a 
d i strict -N\ide basis. 

A s\ stems approach, such as ihai used in Togeihci 
We’re Better, supports schools in their ami inning joLinie\ 
toward inclusive school eomniuiiiiics. The broadeuovl per- 
specli\c olTercd h\ sxstems thinking creates man_\ new 
pintnerships. collaboratives. and coalitions, which results ui 
long -ten n benefits bu studenis. selun)ls, (a mi lies, and 
cniiihiuniiii's. 

Lduro Me(l\u-f7 and .lolw Sffit/ry (Or ( ‘tt{H‘{hntif(t/ \ woh flit- 
To^etln-r We're Better i^rtt^rum. hmifioe tm ( ommunifs 
hueyrofton. I 'niier\iiy o} .\U)uw\oui. XUin\atpoh\. I he\ mti\ 
hi- inn ht ihii hI2/h:d I.Q^f. 
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Zero Exclusion: Keeping Students in School 

hy Martha L Thnrl{n\\ Mary /■’. Sinclair, ami Sant ha L Christenson 



T)ic school rcslrijclurmg o/tbrts (tl lodtiy ;tiv driNUi hy u 
dv'sirc li> improNc ilic perlormiince of schools and ihc slu- 
dcius in dicni. To\\ard ihiscnd. ihcic hu\e bcci> rclorms in 
rc([uircmcius. cx pec unions, and school policies, incltidine 
ihose focusing on studoiu behavior. Suspensions, /eio uder- 
iince policies, aiui an an a> of other reforms are pre\iileni. 
parucularh in secondary schools. The most extreme form of 
exelus'ton. where students are "pushed" out of school, is a 
real danger in airreiit school r.-structii ring efforts. 

School dropouts are one of America s most challenging 
problems - u problem that has gained such importance that it 
has beei) largcted in Goal 2 of our national education goals. 
Iht.shouis arc among those students no longer alionding 
school, and may actually be more prevalent among dropouts 
than students who have left sehtjol for reasons such as em- 
ployment <^r pregnaneN . Siudcius with disabilities arc un'u>ng 
tht)se most likely to drop out or be pushed out. Unless speci- 
fic clToris are made to address the dropout problem for all 
students, school restructuring has the polcnllal to become a 
meclumism for producing p(Jor(or \\x)rse| outcomes for 
many students not performing well in academic settings. 

Contrary to commonly held beliefs, students vho drop 
out of sehtiol usually do so afJer several years ofgi’owiirg 
alicnaiiiiii from school - a process that is usual I \ abetted 
the school system and prol'essionals within the system. Drop- 
ping out of school has signMicaiit ncgati\c consa|ucnccs for 
nearly all students, but partial Uirly lor sindenls with disiibili- 
hes. Dropouts are unemployed at rates more tluiti 40*;^ higher 
than youth who eoniplete school, and dropouts who find ein- 
ploN mein earn an average of .S6000 less per year than gradti- 
iiies. Arrest rates for dropouts arc alamiiiig. rcaeliing as high 
as 7.V.V for those with cmolimuil and behavioral disabilities. 

As schools engage in resiiiieUirii>g. it is essential that 
lhe> factor in what is known about keeping y(»mh in school. 
()\er the past three years, three projects - AI.AS in I. os 
Angeles. Belief Aeadenu in Seattle, and C'heek and Conncel 
in Minneapolis - lia\e collaborated ii> ideniifving kc> ele- 
ments of siiecesslul droptnil present ion for siudeiits w illi 
learning and eiv’..iii)nal/beha\ ioral disabilities. There are 
mans reasons to be lie sc that the same approaehes will work 
elTeeiively ssilh other students as well, pariiciilarly those 
with challenging bchaskas. Although in different parts of the 
emimi s. ami ctniiinised of somcsvhat clillereiu populations of 
students, the three projects ideiuiricd the following ascsseii- 
lial sualegiL" for retaining the most challenging students; 

• Monitnrinji, C oiiiimioiis traeking of each stmlenl in terms 
of occuiTcnce of risk behaviors tabsenecs. eoiirse faiUues. 
probiein hefiaviors. etc.) am! timely intcrsenijuos iisoil lo 
alleviaie risk behasiois or reactii)ns lo them. 



• Relationships. An adult or other person in the school 
building a relationship ssiih the stiidem that demons notes 
respect, caring, and interest in the siiidenl. while also 
conliniialK eiMitmuniailing the imporiance of school. 

• Attliiation. Prunioting the student s connection lo the 
seliool and sense of belonging to the eomnumilv of 
MU dents and staff. 

• Problem Solving. Developing in each siudem the skills 
needed lo resolve eontlicls more construe lively, in wa\s 
that improve the student's life. 

• Persistence, Continuity, and Consistency. Highlx related 
elements that convey that somcoiie is always there I'or the 
student, over time, and ab^axs with the same message - 
SUIN' in school. 

When the ihi-ec projects merged their data regarding the 
effeetiveness of the sirategies listed abo\e. they confirmed 
.significant effects related toeniollnienl in schuol and pro- 
gress toward graduation, two key indicators that suidents are 
on track and will slay in sehoixl. For example, in terms of 
cnrollmeiu in school. ofsiLklcnts with whom the imer- 
\e 111 ions weie used remained in school through the ninth 
grade (the I W4-95 school yearl compared lo only 77'.< of 
Comparison group students. In terms of their progress toward 
graduation (credits earned at llie end of ninth grade). of 
those iiivolNcd in the fiiteiveiition \Ncre on track ii^ graduate 
in four years, compared lo only 2^P/f of comparison students. 
Fiirihermoro. of intervention siudeius were on track to 
graduiile in five years, coinjiarcd to iinl\ 4y^' of the compari- 
son group. 

Althougli it is possible for indi\klual staff membeis 
within a school to provide these csscniial smuegics for a sta- 
deiii. rest ructii red schools have the unique opportunity to en- 
sure lluu ail staffengage in praeliees that promote students' 
engagement in school. Schools that denumsirale lliese essen- 
tial dropout pre\eiilkui strategies in all ihe\ do arc schools 
ihal promote a sNstemie awareness ami expression ofihe 
pliilosophv of inclusion. 

Martha L. Tlmrlow, Mary /■'. Situ lair, uful Stnulra L. 
('hrisfrnson arc th'njct f Ihrci tors o/ the ('het k tuul (‘oniin t 
Dnijtow Ihrcnjiitffi hrojert at the lasiiitflt' an C'tnnnmnit} 
Uite^ralion, CniversUx t^l Minncsatti. M 'mncapoUs. h'ar 
larthcr injortnatian i>n the projn i tonrai t Mary at 6/2/624- 
4.V.I.S. I'uy annjflrte lintlin.iiv \ee n s/mree list paitr 

Non*: ihi> :iinl .tiiii li* 'vii|ipoui-i.l mp,nt i\\ )«uiiu lt)J! NIs'Mio), 

ntl.MKlHtl l.«milHn2NKlKi)7 Unm ihi- ( lllin' n! Sixvial l iliK.ilinn IVi 
L'l.mis, I S 1 VpK' IniL-m Ml Li I Lie .11 u 'll llu- \ c\pn.'>M'il iIm inM mse> 
s.iiiK k'pu'sciii lilt pi'luv Ml |Hi>iliMn Ml ihi- f s lV|i.iUMU-nl mI I iIik.iumh 
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20 Resounrs 




Resources 



The folk fWin^ yesoiures me relaied la the resfrutfimnii of schools ond f)raai( es in a way fiiat supporls full inchisi/>n of 
studems with di'itdnliiies. Rica.se coiuact the distrihuiors listed for informafion about order inti, (he nxateriah (Oi(//fir ro.vfv. 



B Books 

^ Inclusive and Heterogeneous Education: Assessment, 
Curriculum, and Instruction (1995). By M. Falvey. A 
description of many practical strategics and examples for 
including students with moderate to .severe disabilities in 
general education settings. Published by Paul H. Brookes 
Publishing Company, Baltimore • 800/638-3775. 

" Cooperative Teaching: Rebuilding the Sehoolhouse for 
All Students (1995). By J. Bauwens and J. Hourcade. A 
practical text about general and special educators joining 
together to share inslmctional respon.sibilitic.s for all 
students. Published by PrxvEd, Austin, Texas *512/451- 
3246. 

* Creating an Inclusive School (1995). By R. Villii and 
i. Tliou.sand (Eds.). A comprehensive resource on the 
foundations of inclu.sion and promising practices in K-12 
.schools. Publi.shcd by the As.sociation for Supervision and 
Curriculum I 'cvelopment, Alexandria. Virginia • 703/ 
549-91 10. 

* Team Building for School Change: Equipping Teach- 
ers for New Roles ( 1 993). By G.l. Macroff, A di.scu.ssion 
of team-building as a method to help teachers improve a.s 
profcssional.s, equipping them to bring about changes on 
behalf of .student.s. Chapters focus on setting a climate for 
team building, selecting teams, bonding and growing as a 
team, the principal's role on the team, making time lor 
teams, obstacles to teams, and team building in the long- 
run. Published by Teachers College Pre.ss, Colchester, 
Vcm'ionl ^ 800/445-6638. 

* Collaboration Handbook for Educators Working 
Towai*d Inclusion of Special Needs Students (1995). By 
1.. Chalmers and M. Olson. A di.scu.ssion of the value of 
collaboration along with skills aitd strategics needed for 
succe.s.sful Collaboration. Published hy Practical Press. 
Moorhead, Minnesota • 218/233-2842. 

* Toward Inclusive Classrooms ( 1994). By M. Dallicim 
(Hdj. A compilation of six specific examples of how 
teachers across the country arc trying to incorporate more 
inclusive practices into their .schools. Each example is 
written hy the teachers involved. Comprehensive explana- 
tions are provided about all aspects of each teacher s and 
school's work, providing sufficient details so that other 
teachers and schools can u.sc the information as a starling 
point. Published by NEA Profc.ssional Library. West 
Haven, Connecticut • 8()()/229-420(). 



• Interactions: Collaboration Skills for School Profes- 
sionals ( 1992). By M. Friend and L. Cook. Information 
on the development and u.se of skills needed for effective 
profe.s.sional collaboration, including team meeting.s and 
ongoing communication and problem-solving with par- 
ents and collcague.s. Publi.shcd by Longman Publishing 
Group, Addison Wesley Publishing. Reading. Ma.ssat'hu- 
.setts • 8G0/447-2226. 

■ Manuals, Reports 

• Winning Ways: Creating Inclusive Schools, Class- 
rooms and Communities (1995). By V, Roach, et al. A 
report examining the implementation of inclu.sion from a 
variety of per.spectives, including those of teachers, par' 
cnt.s, district and school administrators, and policymiikers. 
Published by National As.sociation of Stale Boards of 
Education, Alexandria, Virginia* 800/220-5183. 

• How Are We Doing: A Review Process for Evaluating 
Teams Which Are Working in Inclusive Settings 
(1992). By L. Davcm, A. Ford, J. Maru.sa, and R.F. 
Schnorr. A review proce.ss for teams to u.sc to di.scu.ss the 
que.stion. ''How are wc doing tis a team?'’ The proce.ss can 
he used several limes each year, and can result in con- 
.slructive di.scus.sion about what's working and what needs 
improvement. Publi.shed by The Inclusive Education 
ProjccL Syracu.se University, Syracu.se. New York • 315/ 
443-I88I. 

II Training/Curricula 

• Creating Inclusive School Communities: A Staff 
Development Series for General and Special Educa- 
tors (1996). By J. York-Barr, R. Kronberg, and M.E. 
Doyle. A five module .series focu.sing on creating mean- 
ingful individualized curricula and effective collaborative 
teams. Publi.shcd by Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., 
Baltimore • 800/638-3775. 

• The Power of 2: Making a Difference Through Co- 
Teaching ( 1995). By M. Friend and L. Cook. A video- 
tape providing an in-depth understanding of the potential 
of co-tcaching as a service delivery .system in .schools 
with an inclusive school philo.sophy. When combined 
with activities .suggested in the facilitator's guide, the 
package can provide a .solid foundation for the develop- 
ment or enhancement of a co- teaching program. AvaiUiblc 
from CASH Rc.scarch Committee, Smith Rc.search Center, 
Indiana University. Bloomington • XI 2/855-5090. 
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Hiiih Si hool ftintUmed from pa^'c 15 

laborate on a daily basis at Easilakc, staff members still face 
many challenges. These include conlinually detining their 



having dilficuliy adjusting to the classes. She inappropri- 
ately seeks oiil adult attention, is overly dependent on 
teacher assistance, and is afraid to initiate independent 
work. Her lEP Manager descrihes the self-contained Junior 



Table I; Special Education Teachers Daily Schedule 

Teacher Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 Period 4 Period S Period 6 


1.0 FfE 
•b sp C'J 
.4 icg ed 


Integrated 

Science 


Tewn Teachintf 
Huimuiitie.s Blou. 


Support 
In log ruled 
Science 


Prep/Moniioring 


Independent 
.Slody Skills 


1.0 ETE 
.H sp cd 
.2 reg ed 


Suifftort 
Maih Skills/ 
Algf'bra 


Prop/ 

Monitoring 


Senior 

Connections 

(EngNshl 


Consuhamm 

Geometry 


Tean\ Temliinii 
Humanities Block 


1.0 FTE 
.8 sp ed 
.2 reg ed 


Prep/ 

Monitoring 


Team Teaeliinf* 
Principles of 
Technology 


Team Sports 
(PE) 


Team Teacbinf* 
Principles ot' 
technology 


7\mm Teaeliin^ 
Algebra 


Considiathm 
Algebra 
Independeni 
Siudy Skills 


1 .0 FTE 
8 sp cd 
.2 reg cd 


Cotutiltaium 

Geoineir\- 


Team Tcaehinfi 
Algebra 


“Jump Start" 
Study Skills 
- Language Arts 


Independent 

Study 

-Language Arts 


Consultation 

Geometry 


Prcp/Moniioring 



specific roles and responsibilities, finding sufficient planning 
and meeting time, communicating effectively with other staff 
members, delivering instructional accommodations to stu- 
dents and teachers in a timely manner, implementing a well- 
defined system for evaluating and grading students, and 
effectively presenting staff development opportunities. A 
general educator and a special educator who team teach a 
Humanities class have articulated what they believe to he the 
key elements to successful collaboniiion: 

• A compatible level of academic and behavioral expecta- 
tions hy all staff members. 

• All staff taking responsibility for sludeiu success. 

• Student perception that all teachers are supporting them, 
not just the special education teachers. 

• Establishment and continual review of clear definitions of 
roles and responsibi lilies. 

• Clear arliculalion and uiidersumding regarding expected 
student ouleomes. 

• A willingness to honestly eommunicaie concerning what is 
the best for each individual student. 

These elements seem in place in this last example in which 
the guidance learn meets to discuss a new F.asilakc student: 

• A student's Algebra and Mumanilies leacliers bring to the 
Guidance l earn meeting Iheirconccnis that Ok siudenl is 



high school setting she has recently moved from and asks 
questions about her progress to date. The team decides lo 
develop a seven-step plan lo address her behaviors, and 
present it to the student’s parent for review and modifica- 
tion. Following approval by her parents, a final plan is 
agreed upon and communicated to all her teachers. In the 
plan, a peer tutor is assigned lo work with the student in 
two elas.ses, and the student is taught to ask for teacher 
assistance and assignment elarificaiion in appropriate 
ways. The consi.stent implementation and continuous mon- 
iloriiig of this plan throughout the day by all her leaehers 
results in new academic and social opportunities for the 
student. 

Collaborative teaming is a very powerful educaiionul 
strategy that is making a real difference in the lives of stu- 
dents and teachers. As schools seek new ways to prepare all 
students for full community membership, teachers must take 
the lead in forging new working relationships. Breaking from 
past practices requires difficult collective, collaborative work 
by the total schoo’ community. Together, general and special 
education can help create cla.ssrooms, schools, and cominuni- 
lics where all studei s find success and satisfaction. 

Jithn onJ M. u^wi.s Putt mm arr Pmjrrt Co- 

nirci tof sM’illi dm Wa.shinfiUm Rv.snurh hustiliitc, Si'ottlr. 
They may he me hed at 20h/2*S5”^M7. 
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(Uihh.K. ronfimtcil lr(}fu pui^c I 

cffcaivc. The seventh huhii is eoneerned w iih the ongoing 
rcticwul ot'an indi\idiKil. ivcogni/inji the fiiet that lime and 
ciiertry imisi he iiiveii lu a t)crson’s phNsieal. menial, spiril- 
vr.d. ami soeial/emoiional well-being to cnsLia- efTeetiveness 
on a long- term basis. 

The ihree to be elahmated upon in this ariiele are /^r 
f^mactive: Beylin Wiih the find ii\ Mhul: ai id Seek First fo 
i 'tfdersiatuL Then to Br I'mivystood. These have been par- 
licular!) usel'iil in edueaiioiial resin.ieiuring elToris. 

■ Habit 1: Proactive 

Simply slated. Habit I says that one tiluays has choiees. 
Frnaeiive people roeogni/e that faet and conscioiisK choose 
their response to an>- situation. In eonlrasl. rcaellve people 
see themselves as powerless, victims of eircunistanees w ith 
no recourse except to w ait for someone else to fix the prob- 
lem or renioNc the obsiaeles. In discussing proactiviiy, 

Covey emphasizes the importance ofreeogiii/inc those 
things in life that arc within ones (ircle of in fhiciue and 
those that are within one’s dn le ofcmicern. Issues within 
one’s circle of inlliiciice are the things o\er which one has 
some direct control and about which one can do something, 
Issues within a pcrsoirs circle of concern arc things that eon- 
eeni an indi\ iduaL hut o\cr which one docs not have any 
direct eoiiirol. Prouetiw people choose to focus on items 
within their circle of intluenee. with the result typiealK 
being that their circle of inlluenee expands. Reactive indi- 
viduals focus on their circle of eoiiceni. resulting in paralysis 
because the\ are focused on things o\er which they eunenlK 
htue no iiilluenee. Reactive individuals frequently attribute 
blame to people and eondi lions extenuil to themselves. A 
final dimension of proactiviiy is recognition that often one 
cannot eomrol life events, but can control one’s reaeiioii. 

The application of this habit in education settings nra\ 
be seen through the example of an elementary classroom 
teacher provided the t)pporlunilv to visit a neighhoniig dis- 
trict as pan of u stuff development edueaiioiial exchange 
program. I’lie elemental v school he visits vviuks very hard to 
include ehildren with disabilities in general ediieation class- 
rooms and provide the support necessary to meet their needs 
in that setting. The visiting leaeher is energized by this con- 
cept and sees benefits for all eliildivn and adults in a school 
community. He returns to the school where he teaches and. 
at a sialT meeting, presents a report of his edueaiioiial ex- 
eliunge v isii, Tlie response to the idea of iiieliiding ehikire. 
vv iih disabilities in general ediieation classrooms is a haiTage 
of objectuins. 'it costs loo much: how could vve | ’ssihly do 
I hat V... I have uo training; I don’t think vnii understand the 
verv special needs that these ehildren f •... The needs of 
those ehildien could never he addressed m a regular class- 
room." If the teaeluT ivspoiideJ re.ietively. he would I’oeiis 
on all the concerns that were raised, with the atliUidc that 
until those issues aie all resolveil there i*' nothing lliat lie can 



do to support a more inclusive school eonuiuini'v. If how- 
ever. he a'sponds pniuciively. he might request that some of 
the fifth grade age siudenis with disabilities be placed in his 
fifth grade classroom: he might participate in the I HP meet- 
ings to insure that adequate suppon is provided and he has u 
good understanding of a child’s unique needs; and he might 
give updates at staff meetings to share sueecsses and eon- 
eerns and invite follow -up coiiversation with anyone inter- 
ested in learning mom or helping to solve some of the issues. 

As you read this example, did you sense a dilfcreiiee in 
how the leaeher would feel about h nisei f and his work in the 
two scenarios? Is it also apparent that by being proactive, bis 
ehanees of enlarging his eiivle of inlluenee related to this 
issue will gRuv? 

■ Habit 2: Begin >vith the End in Mind 

Habit 2 enemi rages people to develop their own [V'rsonal 
mission state iiieiii. which simply means thinking about what 
tliev want ui accomplish throughout their lives and how they 
wain to he toward others. An essential pan of a personal 
mission statement is that it encompasses ah aspects of life 
that are iniponant to an individual and docs not focus on just 
one facet such as vocation. There are always nnuiy opportu- 
nities to learn new things and get involved in aetiviiics and 
projects. However, saying yes to all these opportunities leads 
u> not doing anything very well. A second eon sequence of 
saying ves to every opporUirviiy in one area of life, such as 
work, is saying no to other iniponant aspects of life, such as 
family and friends. The essence of Habit 2 is sLimmarizcd in 
the following quote from Covey: "It is easy to say no v\ hen 
iheie is a deeper yes hurning with in.” The ■deeper ves ’ is 
one’s persunal mission statement. 

In an educational setting, the impact of a mission 
siatemenl can he illustrated in the experience of a principal 
of a middle school who has worked v erv hard with tlie stalT, 
familie.s. and students to art icu lute a mission slalemem and 
develop related goals and action plans for the next three 
jcars. This siialegie plan is not only a goal of the disiriei for 
each school, but it Is also a personal goal of the principal 
relavedui her mission siatemenl focus on being an effeelive 
leader and involving all panics in ileeision-iiiaking that 
affecis their lives. Several months after the eomplclion of the 
seliool’s strategic planning, the assisuuit superinleiidenl 
comes u> this principal and asked her to eomn.it her school as 
a pilot site for a new seicnee eumeuliini the district wants to 
explore. This request does not align vviih the nrioriiy goals 
arlieiiUilcd at the middle school, riie principal's response is. 
therel’ore. that Ihe science eurrieulum sounds verv exciting 
iind worthwhile: however, unless the school eoiiiiminilv 
agrees to consider this option and makes it a priorilv t>ver 
gtxds to which they previously agreed, ihev will have to 
dee line the oppoiiunily. Stieh u response iiuiv not have 
entered the principal’s mind had she not art icu luted lor 
herselJ' a "deeper ves". Having a '“deeper ves ’ made it easiei' 
losav no respeetfullv and with well-reasoned rationale. 
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■ Habit 5: Seek First to Understand, 

Then to Be Understood 

This hiihit is nnc tirihc inosi iniporiiini icnanis ol'clTcc- 
livc communication and probably ihc most undcr-uiili/cd. 
Habit 3 suggests ihiil clTccli\e comniunicaiion requires first 
ail understanding of the oilier person. A Tier checking to be 
sure tliai. in fact, one's understanding of the other person's 
perspective is ace urate, one can then communicate his or her 
own perspective. Co\cy refers lo this ns en}pttihic lisfrniny. 
ns opposed to maoh/oyruphical lisU’fiiny. Autobiographical 
lisieiiing is listening with ihe iiuenl to reply and add one's 
own perspeciiv c. It ma> iRLiiide slatements ilial evaluate 
what someone else has said, interpret their eoinnuinicniion, 
give unsolicited advice, or ask questions as a prelude to 
evaluating, interpreting, or advising. Most people listen with 
the intent to reply. In contrast, an empathic listener would 
desire to uiidersiimd the other person, be willing to be in- 
nuenced by them, and utilb.e the skills of rcflccring both the 
content and feeling of what a person has said back to them as 
a \\ay to insure iiiidcrsianding. 

An example ol'cmpathie listening can he found in an 
interaction between a teacher and inclusion faciliiator. The 
third grade teacher (Rcnccl has been teaching for 20 years 
and will have c. sludeiU (L.ynn) with significant mental and 
physical disabilities in her classroom for the first lime ne\t 
year. The student's ca.se manager (Sue) is an inclLision 
facilitator for the elementary school and was formcii> the 
teacher in a sclf-coniained special education classroom in the 
building. Rence has just learned that Lynn is on her class list 
iie.xl year and that a incciing is scheduled in two weeks to 
plan for Lynn's memhership in the third grade. The follow- 
ing con\ersation is an illustration of Sue listening to Renee in 
a maimer that denionsiraies “seek first to uiiderslaiur: 

Renvv: Hi. Sue. Do um\ have a minute? 

.Sue; Sure, conic on in! 

Rnu-r: You know. I've been icaehiiig for 20 \cars. but 
laid) the demands arc snowballing. I've just had it! 

Sue: It soiiiuls like xoii'rc feeling friislralcd with \ our job. 
Ri'iwr- Well, there is always something, hut the idea of 
having l.ynn in my room nc,\t year is the last straw. What 
could I possibly leach her? And who is going to attend lo 
:ill ol her physical needs? It's ridiculous. 

It sounds like sou feel oserwhelmcd and unsure about 
the idea of iiiccting Lynn's needs in your classroom. 

Rvmr: You hot! I hi ' e to teach language arts, social 
studies, scienee. nialli. and art. 1 don't think ilitise subjects 
niake sense for I s no who can't speak, or read, t^r write, or 
do any of the things needed to learn those siihiecis. 

Sue: So sour dassriujin is a niismalch for I yim's needs'.’ 
Rrnrr: Well. ses. althniigli 1 realls don't know lienieetls. 
Sur: WoiiM he lidphil lo leant a little hit ahnm l.siin ’ 



Rviitv: Well. yes. I mean, here 1 am. ahoui to base a siu- 
deni enter iny room and 1 have no idea \s hat or boss to 
teach her and I'm the teacher! 

Sue: So you're feeling this huge scn.se of responsihilits and 
also feeling scareil that you s\on'l kmiw sshai to do. 

Refiee: That's it exactls ! So what can 1 do? 

Sue: Well. Lynn is hi Carl's class this scar. You might 
ssaiil to spend some lime in there, ohsersing her. iiiicraci- 
ing with her. and also talking w iih Carl, and Jiids . the 
ehissioom assistant, and with Lynn's classmates. 

Renee: But there's on Is one of me to go around. No one is 
going to have lime to lake yv class so I can do that. 

Sue: So you would really like to spend time in second 
grade with Lynn, hut you feel like asking anyone take 
your class during that time is too much to ask? 

Renee: Yes. Do you have any suggestions? 

Sue: I'd love to work with s ou supporting sour class so 
that you can spend time in second grade. It svill also he 
helpful for me to begin getting a better handle on third 
grade eurrieuliim so that I'll he able to work more effee- 
livcly with you iie.\l year in meeting Lynn's needs. 

Imagine what the conversation might have sounded like had 
Sue atlcinpled lo evaluate w hat Renee was sharing ("You re 
just stressed out because it is the end of the school year"), or 
interpreted Renee's feelings and provided ads ice based upon 
that interpret at ion (*' 1 used to think it ssoiilil neser work 
either, hut it s^ ill. sou just need to relax and give it some 
time"). Not only wtuJd Renee base fell devalued, she would 
have receised no suppi>rl and felt more oserwhelmcd, a scry 
different outcome. 

■ Conclusion 

77/e 7 Huhiis (ff H i y h I \ l-'ffeeiii e Re(>ple does not pro- 
stde magical formulas or give quiek-l'ix solutions, Howes cr. 
the liahits do provide guidance ahoin how to sort through the 
I'scrss'hclniing number of “opporliiriities" faced hs educators 
today, focus on ihoNe that align with a personal ororgani/a- 
tiiinal mission, cliaiincl energy into areas one can innucnce. 
and coinmunicale and work more effectively with others. 
Taking the time to leant about and practice the habits can 
base a ircniendous impact on one's ability to accomplish the 
scry important tusks of being an effectisc educator and jiti 
cffcctisc luinian being. 

Terri Vutulereotfk is Pireefor of lfn lu.\ive hAluecifion /*//»■ 
ynnn.\. ht\lilutv on luleyntfion. Ptiiversif\ ttl 

Miuut \tfiu. Sht‘ nuty he reurhetl tif hl2/^y2S’ 

63^/. 

kl'I'crelU’c: C'nses. S.R. ll‘)S0) /hr '' to ihtfi ifj htiitd^ etfci /in 
fyntftle. Ni-ss Vmk; l-iiesitlc. 
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